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Are you teaching all you know about arithmetic or have you a 
reserve supply of knowledge and information? 


Do you need brushing up in the fundamental operations and con. 


cepts of arithmetic? 


Are you content to rest on your present information and skill or do 
you want to keep abreast of the changes taking place ? 


Have you a ready fund of tried methods and devices? 
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ministration Economics oO l 
English, Fine Arts, Fore 
cience 
Econom) 


mation, 
entior 

of excursions, will provid 
mum of enjoyment that can be coml 
a program of serious study 
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THE COLLEGES AND FINE ARTS 
sons why the teaching of fine arts 
ntr ha 

s needed 


s not been effective, and 
to make it effective, 

pretty clear from a study of 
‘olleges are doing and what they 


ng. What I say 


on the descriptive matter and 


is based to a 


nent of courses found in the latest 

f the hundred and sixty-six in- 
approved by the Association of 
n Universities. In the large ma- 

these, which should be the coun- 
main hope for furthering an under- 
¢ and appreciation of beauty, hence 
national taste, the fine arts 


ng the 


ted as negligible. In a few rare 
ns where departments of fine arts 
generous support, and have intelli- 
s well as hearty endorsement from 
tees, the ease is different. 
first thing to be done is to find out, 
‘ly, how matters do stand. This can 
done by an exhaustive examination, 
of the work offered in fine arts at the 
utions approved by the Association of 
an Universities; then, perhaps, in 
ir hundred and more academic in 
ns not so approved. The investiga- 
should be carried on by a small com- 
ttee of sympathetic persons; at least two, 
ferably three, because a single investiga- 
n not check up on his own findings, 
‘an not arrive at anything like a 
pproximation to the truth. It should 
nformation of great value as a base 
hich to strengthen the subject where 
establish it where it does not exist, 
prove it where it is already doing well. 
has such an investigation been at- 


ted, and never should it be until the 


SATURDAY, May 1, 


1926 Number 592 


right persons can be found to make it 
ample time can be given them in whie 
do so. The present sum total of informa 
tion on the subject IS astoundingly meager 
uncorrelated 


and as compared with the 


amount of accessible information on any 


other subject included in the curriculum 
This aceords with the fact that, as a rule, 
secant for the fine arts 


there is respect 


among professors or students the country 
over. 

The few exceptions already referred to, 
the great eastern universities in which the 
fine arts are well represented, have been 
self-centered and have not made their in 
fluence felt throughout the land in a de 
gree even remotely approaching that which 
other departments have exerted. True, 
there are signs of an awakening, due to 
pressure from without. Harvard last year 
announced that it was receiving many re 


quests from secondary schools and univer 


sities for teachers, and that it knew of 


twenty-three of its men engaged in teach 
ing. This figure speaks plainly to the con 


dition under discussion. Figures telling 
just how many students, the country over, 
get any training at all in fine arts, either 
practice or appreciation, would speak with 
even greater force to the nation-wide con 
that 


art, as it is usually called, has for a long 


dition. It is fortunate drawing or 


time been taught in the common schools, 
since the colleges have paid so little heed 
to it. 

As a matter of fact the teaching of fine 
arts has as yet found its way into the cur 
ricula of barely three quarters of the in- 
stitutions approved by the Association of 
American Universities, and is still an ex- 


eeedingly unimportant subject in all but a 
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very few of these. Truthfully, the subject 
ean hardly be said to be offered by a full 
half of these institutions. When I say 
**truthfully,’’ and ‘‘a full half,’’ I refer 
to the numerous institutions whose cata- 
logues mention only a stray course in fine 
arts, oceasionally two such courses, as 
given by some member of the German, 
Greek, Latin or social science departments. 

The study of art in college, if properly 
directed, should convince students that it 
is extremely valuable to be able to enjoy, 
emotionally and intellectually, those arts 
which have always bulked large in the life 
of civilized men, the production of which is 
beyond all but the few who, long and ecare- 
fully trained, are, in addition, touched by 
genius This does not lessen the value to 
every student of an honest attempt at 
manual practice, most commonly in the 
form of drawing. This secondary value, in- 
separably associated with all finely intel- 
ligent enjoyment of art, is one of the surest 
means to such enjoyment. 

Academie teaching of art should deal 
more with the significance, philosophy and 
psychology of art, and less with the history 
than it does. It is one thing for a student 
to learn facts about works of art and an- 
other thing to lose himself in the beauty of 
art. For upon recovery from such losing, 
which is really finding, he will set about to 
discover the causes which led to the ex- 
perience : to become an effective interpreter, 
first to himself, and then to others, of his 
understanding of the beautiful house of 
art. It is a widely accepted theory that 
the activity of mind which recognizes and 
attempts to interpret the beautiful is iden- 
tical with that which produces it. The 
only difference lies in the diversity of cir- 
cumstances, since in the one case it is a 
question of esthetic production, in the other 
of reproduction. 

It may be objected that this is merely 


an argument for training the imagination. 


It is, for this is just what is 
most art-education to-day. It 1 


aggeration, but it is the kind x 


tion which is often essential i; 


truth to say, as between the 
dwelling on the history of art ar 
the philosophy, the art of art, 1 
France is right. ‘‘Savoir n'est 
aginer est tout.’” The power t 

is appealed to. The power to 
reason is allowed to waste away 
sult is mechanical, and mechani 
very word to describe a large | 
college art-teaching. The fault 
imaginative or mechanical teac] 
the fact that under it a student 
learn to approach works of art est 
Sympathy, power to share throug 
of art in the emotions of its ers 
awakened or, if it is awakened, is 
put to sleep under heavy blankets 
fact of date, authorship, ownershi; 
ical constituents, manner, every 
physical and historical fact, w 
touch of passionate enjoyment 
no esthetic reproduction on the 
part, teacher or student, of that 
satisfaction which was breath of 


the artist, when he gave his work t 


in which it has been known and lov: 


since. 

The will to passionate enjoyme 
all of us. Why eclipse it totally) 
tially, in favor of more erudition 
valuable? Why not advance it, 
bright in favor of human happiness 
ean Phillips speaks to the point 
talks of awakening the esthetic sen 
of the youthful mind, to encour 
emergence of artists and critics 

The first-rate teacher of art con 
to be Alpha and Omega of his dut 
velop those faculties which will ! 
student to feel and enjoy esthet 
without regard to externalities of 
He does not tell his pupil what 1s 


ry 


Sit 


\ 


any 











of art. He does not send him to 
; to find out. Rather, he helps him to 
er for himself what is in it. He 
not as one in authority, a dictator 
ord is law, but as a friend to ad- 
This description by a student of a 

irt course is apropos: 
irse in art history and appreciation. 
the history of architecture, painting 


ture. The names of the best artists are 
, and their many works confuse us. We 
lias, Praxiteles, Myron, the ancient 
parts of an Egyptian temple. Pictures 

. n the sereen. I elected the course in 
it would teach me something about 

to judge them, and give me stand- 


ity, ete., but it has been history and 


unnecessary to discuss the relative 

of the various methods pursued by 
hers, the lecture, the quiz, any com- 

tion of them, frequency of tests, writ- 
nd oral, nature of examinations set, 
int and variety of assigned readings 
inner of keeping notes. A welter of 
ful and pedagogically interesting writ- 
ipon these and kindred matters is ac- 
sible to all. I shall, however, venture 
suggestions which are the result of 

¢ experience in teaching art myself, and 
serving others; also some comments 


T? 


he value and use of illustrative ma- 
ke it that the bulk of interested opin- 
vill agree that the purpose of courses 
he fine arts, looking to appreciation as 
chief end, should be to help the stu- 
to form standards of taste and order 
fe and surroundings more effectively. 
three words, to experience beauty, the 
table outeome of which is that beauty 
mes a necessity and forever after 
eases to be merely an elegant or well-bred 
inct of life, the concern of vacant hours, 
iything of affluence, a luxury. The in- 
ence of a moment in which beauty is 
experienced never dies. It is such 
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moments that make the ‘‘everlasting hour.’’ 
Only that art-teaching is truly effective 
which does something, little or much, to 
increase the possibility of the student’s 
having such hours. Other teaching may be 
useful and interesting. This kind alone in- 
creases the sum of the life which is truly 
civilized. 

It is generally admitted by writers on 
the teaching of art that few colleges can 
hope to provide their students with original 
works. This gloomy admission is a base 
surrender. Better ten thousand times to 
take for our motto, ‘‘One minor original 
thoroughly enjoyed is worth days of por- 
ing over reproductions, ”’ and thereon to 
set about with fixed determination to pos 
sess such an original, better, several such 
Painting, of all the graphic arts, of all 
arts, perhaps, the most difficult to under 
stand, is the art on which the majority of 
college art-courses are offered, the ‘‘art- 
subject’’ usually arranged for beginners 
This, the result of long custom and inertia, 
should be changed, especially if students 
are to have no chance to see originals ; even 
minor examples of painting. As matters 
now stand in most departments, the stu- 
dent’s closest approach to paintings is by 
way of colorless or falsely colored repro 
ductions, photographs and lantern slides, 
things from which the prime, esthetic qual- 
ity of color, together with all effect of light 
on color, are ruthlessly stripped. Valu 
able and indispensable as these things are 
for certain aspects of the study of painting, 
and for ‘‘research students,’’ they are 
worthless, or worse, as an introduction to 
beginners in the subject. They are, in the 
absence of color which is painting’s very 
self, as a dead to a living face. They have 
been and are, in their over-use, great!) 
abused. The reason is that they prove very 
helpful in all historical, statistical and cate 
gorical study of the painter’s art. And 
such study occupies a large part of the field 
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of academic art; this, in distinction to any 
attempt to wake and guide a latent esthetic 
faculty and help to form taste. 

There are many art departments which 
boast thousands of photographs of paint- 
ings, and hundreds upon hundreds of lan- 
tern slides, which do not possess so much 
original art as a single drawing, color 
sketch or study by a good painter, let alone 
If this fact 
were not so serious it would be ludicrous. 
I do not I would cut out the 
use of photographs. I do mean that their 
number can be largely and safely reduced 
and the student benefited greatly by hav- 
ing something original, minor though it be, 
The money saved on well-nigh 
lantern 


a great one, living or dead. 


mean that 


to look at. 


endless photographs and slides 
would accomplish the thing easily. 
from the experience of thirty years, no one 


of which have I let pass, however narrow 


I speak 


my departmental resources, without pur- 
chasing some original material, a drawing, 
an etching, a wood-cut, a color sketch, 
slight though it might be, yet excellent and, 
in its kind, unique. I take no eredit to 
myself for the idea which prompted this 
procedure. Charles Eliot Norton urged it 
on me, when I began, as the sine qua non 
of working my students certain good, for, 
however little they might learn from me, 
they could not help learning something, 
often much, from the immediate presence 
of the actual work of a master, Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, Turner, Ruskin, La Farge, 
Puvis de Chavannes and many more, the 
living not less than the dead. Good teach- 
ing, good books but not so many as are 
often assumed to be necessary, manual 
practice with some of the tools and mate- 
rials of graphic art, reproductions in mod- 
eration, provided the course aims to do 
more than “‘ ‘file’ the fifteenth century, and 
‘pigeon-hole’ the antique’’ (not that this 
has not its proper place, but that it has 


usurped the more important place of ap- 
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preciation) and hours spent in the pp»; 
work. The rreatest 
That it must be foreg 


ence of original 
these is the last. 
for lack of funds, the old, common exeys 
is untrue. 
The next 
It is that nothing will do so much to rai 


suggestion follows natura]); 

the quality of academic art work, better 

teaching excepted, as the establishment 

a sort of clearing-house or salesplace { 

objects of art, originals, the business 

which shall be conducted by men of exper: 

judgment in such matters who are also mer 

of fine, esthetic perception, very differen: 

things, though generally believed to be th: 

same thing. Such an establishment to keer 

an exact account of what the art depart- ss 

ments over the country already have, of 

what they need and want, of their respee- on 

tive, available funds, of the sources of sup- st 

ply, at home and abroad; in fine, to hunt 

up, purchase for, or help purchase, arrange 

exchanges and even loans of art objects of en! 

undisputed authenticity and quality at fair 

and moderate prices. wa 
To teach young people to be artists, and 

to teach them to appreciate art are differ for 

ent things, yet the surest means to either 

of these ends are identical at many points 
I hold implicitly with the doctrine that An 

youths should be taught to draw in order nal 

that their perceptions of beauty may be it. 

quickened. I agree with Mr. Keppel that scU 

we must always work primarily for an ap- th 

preciation of the arts, but that we are work- ng 

ing against the facts of human nature when Lev 

we fail to give the student whom we ar mo 

trying to interest the chance to try his own the 

hand. It is certain we can give him that tha 

chance when it is the graphic arts which his 

are in question, particularly painting. The at | 

same is true, to a less extent, of sculpture, 

but it is hard to see how the student can any 

be given a chance to try his own hand at 

architecture. Yet architecture is probably sul 

the most important art to appreciate, no’ wit 








v 
W 





practical reasons than for the ends 
yment. Further, its study, as a dis- 
is of first importance in any currie- 
art. This is far from being the 

on of those who have made the art 
ila in the majority of our colleges. 
catalogues prove the truth of the 
ent. I question if it would not be 
devote more of the little time now 
d to the study of the fine arts to the 
of architecture, and less to painting, 
tainly to begin with; for not only is ar- 
ture the first of the fine arts, and the 
which lends more to the dignity of a 
zed people than any other, but because 
materials and examples essential to its 
essful study are everywhere, and be- 

ise it is preeminently practical to know 
something about it. The neglect of the 
study of architecture as compared with 
that of painting is a very curious anomaly 
f the curricula of our colleges at the pres- 


ent time 


More surprising still is their attitude to- 
rds drawing, for while many courses on 
history and theory of painting are of- 


fered, drawing, other than as manual prac- 


s scarcely mentioned in college cata- 


logues. Now if we agree with Michael 
Angelo that ‘‘design which by another 
name is ealled drawing, and consists of 


is the source and body of painting, 


sculpture and architecture and of every 


ther kind of painting (7.e., picture mak- 
ng) and the root of all sciences’’; or with 
nardo da Vinei that ‘‘drawing, the 
ther of geometry, is the father of all 


the arts,’’ we shall be forced to conclude 
that study of the philosophy, psychology, 
history and theory of drawing should have, 


+ 


least, an important place in the eurricu- 
of fine arts. It does not stand first in 


iny curriculum. In most it is not included 


ill. Would it not be wise to add the 
bject and so insure to students, along 


th some manual practice of one of the 
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most beautiful of all the arts, as well as 
the art which is basic to all the arts, some 
appreciation of its esthetic significance ? 

Judging, again largely from the cata- 
logues, the general survey course, an intro- 
duction to the subject of plastic and graphie 
art as a whole, such a course as is implied 
and ealled for by that ably conceived vol- 
ume, ‘‘The Significance of the Fine Arts,’’ 
is, to say the least, not popular. The value 
of such a course is analogous to that of the 
general survey course in English, in that 
it gives the student a view of the whole 
field before he chooses for himself, or is 
forced to choose, any particular part. The 
prime and weighty argument for the survey 
course is twofold. It gives the student who 
intends to go on an opportunity to decide 
for himself, in some measure, the direction 
in which he will find most profit; to the 
student who does not intend to go on, a 
useful and delightful initiation into the 
subject, thus lessening by many the vast 
number of students whom our colleges 
graduate and send out year after year in 
utter ignorance of the fine arts. 

It is high time that that aggregate mind 
which shapes academic studies into curri- 
cula wake up to the fact that the fine arts 
are neglected in most colleges. Those few 
great eastern universities before referred 
to, the quality of whose work nobody ques- 
tions, have been and are unduly apt to lay 
stress on advanced work. They have ig- 
nored the hungry sheep that look up and 
go away unfed. In their zed] for advanced 
courses, advanced generally meaning tech- 
nical consideration of highly restricted 
fields, they have forgotten that a little 
leaven does help to leaven the whole. They 
have leaned towards those whom Newman 
ealls men devoted to one particular sub- 
ject of thought who make its principles 
the measure of all things. They have for- 
gotten in their fine zeal that the founda- 
tions of art appreciation, like those of any 





942 
other prec! 
must ult 

arguing 


tion, Tor lowering the 


work in fine arts. Tl 


ey are 


most cases | am 


low, in 


| 
Those 


who do slipsho 


“ore 


it possible for students to ° 


not argue for popularizati n of the 


» arts in academic curricula, not at least 


sense that popularization means work 
But | 


which is easy sentimental am 
sure that the fine arts should be brought to 


or 
notice of all college students early in 
academie career and not, as is now the 
to all but 


This thing the survey course can do 


classmen. 
This 


thing once done, carefully, attractively and 


rule, barred 


nnoner 
upper 


thoroughly so far as it goes, will send forth 
from university and college a large body 
of voung people moderately well fitted to 
in their respective 


taste. 


take an intelligent part 
all that 
which the publie has a 
though it 


communities in concerns 


This, 
pect, 


right to ex- 


does not realize the fact, 


from its college-bred citizen it does not re- 
ceive. There is not a town or city which 
college graduates, 


Of 


these not one in fifty so much as heard of 


does not number many 


men and women, among its citizens 
art, architecture, sculpture, painting or the 
so-called minor arts during their four years 
at college If they had had a good survey 
course and no more, they would come to 
building committees, park boards and other 
such places of public trust, knowing some- 
thing of the business in hand, as well as 


They would 


have some equipment with which to judge 


where to go to learn more. 


what architects, sculptors, decorators, gar- 
deners and city-planners propose and urge. 
No of 
be afraid to offer a course that will raise 


institution higher education need 


the standard of public taste. Properly 
given, such a course could not lower any 


academic standard, however high 
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Another course which the depart: 
fine arts should take in hand very ser 
one of peculiar import to society 
is house-furnishing and decorating 


great majority of colleges which 


subject it is confined to the departn 
domestie science, where it is rive! 
plied science, or applied art, and 
uneonsciousness of the fact that it 
relation to the fine arts, theoretic 
That 


ject lacks sufficient dignity to b 


tically or even historically. 


in the eurriculum of fine arts is 
That it 


by domestie science is a fact whie 


spread idea. was taken 


not, but does, degrade it in the eve 
professors of fine arts is true. TI} 
usually given in a hopelessly it 
fashion, and only now and then as th 
and departments which exclude it kn 
should be treated, is a further fact 
treated 


the most impractical way, a series of 


the subject is as “‘practic 


and don’ts’’ about wall-papers or 
ware or as exercises in ‘‘ period furnit 
This should be e} 


Huger Elliot’s picture of cor 


is to be deplored. 


at once. 


tions in respect to what should be the su 


ject-matter of such a course is accurate 
disheartening: 


It is strange, but regrettably true, t 
sitiveness to beauty of color and form 
of daily use is looked upon by many 
weakness, oddity or affectation; 
ity care little about color or form and ar 


fore impatient of the few who do care. 

The university and the college hav 
great opportunity, as well as a solemn du 
to take over or to inaugurate courses 


tx 


Y 


furnishing and interior decoration. The) 


ean do it without lowering their standa 
if they will. 

One other course, or change in the | 
suggest. That 


eurriculum, I would 


minor arts count for little, Greek vases ex- 


cepted, is a fact which the college « 


logues make very plain. Courses conce 


re | 


+ 





++ 
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tic significance of pottery in 
textiles, glass, jewelry, 

in every form, are very 
Rightly directed study of 

ired subjects, drawn from the 
minor arts, may be as good 

in the sources and ends of 
study of painting or sculp- 
ention the enormous stimulus 

st ly would be f¢ r improving 
neral, first within the college 
eh its graduates, in the country 
I sav ‘‘within the college’’ be- 
ubtful if gaunter, uglier rooms 
en anywhere, short of the abodes 

verty, than those in which the 

f higher education are conducted 

it America to-day. The fine arts 
studied in college have had lit- 

_ perceptible effect upon their aca- 
ronment, class-room, corridor, 

room, let alone the rooms in which 

nts live. There are notable ex- 

but they are few. The rule is, 
liseussed amidst unbeautiful sur- 
lings; a pursuit of theory which has 
nged or modified practice. To 
object I say, ‘*Go and look at a 

| college class-rooms; at a dozen in 
fine arts are taught.’’ But let us 

rn to the minor arts, study of which 
ld be conducted in such a way that 
ry student will constantly be looking at 
ndling examples of the art or arts 

s reading about, and his professor is 
ng about. The necessary equipment of 
ery, glass, porcelain, metal-work, wood- 
and the rest, mainly original in- 
‘es, Occasionally reproductions, some 
craphs, need not be costly because the 
nples need not be fine ones, in the sense 


museum-pieces. Further, manufacturers 


1 dealers would be glad to lend things 
dern, and the art-clearing house, already 
sed, would help with the purchase of 
ancient. The all-important fact is 


that the cost need not be great; 
tithe of what every institution of 
learning yearly spends, and has spent for 
many years, on its scientific laboratories. 
Whether important or unimportant, it is 
useless to blink the fact that Jiberal edu- 
eation in America still largely does ignore 
art, as it always has. The present, one- 
sided character of our higher education is 
due, in no small degree, to our ignoring of 
God’s great gift of beauty 

Constant examination of bona-fide ex 
amples of various wares, the while looking 
at pictures and reading about the finest 
instances of these same wares, can not fail 
to develop appreciation. Even by handling 
inferior objects in the presence of better, 
a student will acquire power to make dis- 
tinctions. Then, in his effort to explain 
his conclusions, and give his reasons, he 
will be doing invaluable exercises in that 
sort of discrimination which is the begin- 
ning and end of all the study of art that 
ever was or ever-will be worth while. Such 
a course, valuable in itself, would lay the 
best possible foundation on which to build 
understanding of the more difficult arts of 
painting and sculpture, because the stu- 
dent’s first and last concern would be with 
color, shape and detail in objects which do 
not change as flowers, the sea, skies, men 
and animals are always changing. In com- 
bining and arranging such objects, he 
would get precious lessons in composition. 
From this to the work of the painters of 
still-life would be another step. Then to 
the painters of nature and man, another. 
From start to finish the student would be 
called on to react to esthetic values, at first 
in things moderately easy to comprehend, 
later in things complex and difficult, @., 
in painting. Colloquially speaking, it 
would be taking the horse from behind and 
putting him before the cart. 

ALFRED MANSFIELD Brooks 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO in the lead, and for many years 
NEAR EAST EDUCATION war the Bulgarian contingent 


arge () P 65 nt y 

Ip you were suddenly transported by a largest. ut of 650 students n 

magic carpet from a college campus in the lege and preparatory school 
‘ ») rT oir cy . ‘ 

Unite d States to the grounds of the Amer- about JUV lurks, as many more Arn 


ican College for men on the Bosphorus, Greeks and Bulgarians, and the re 


a sprinkling of Jews, Albanians, R 


Robert College. you might be deceived at 
first into believing that you were still in SyYTians, Egyptians, Americans, 


your own country, but at another college, Jugo-Slavs, Persians, Germans and 
not unlike the first You would notice the Another difference between th: 
buildings of gray stone designed in the of Robert College and those in An 
American style, you would recognize the that the former are about a year y 
chapel, the dormitories, the recitation halls, class for class. Furthermore, the 
the gymnasium—the first one in the Near tine is naturally far ahead of us 
East—where the boys would be playing language equipment. The linguist 
basketball, the football field where a soccer den which he has to bear is a heavy or 
game might be going on, and near the col- An Armenian student who was a Tur 
lege the professors’ homes looking like subject and who was following the 
similar residences in our own land. Even course had formerly to study tl 
the location of the buildings high above languages all in one year: English, 
the Bosphorus, commanding a view extend- ish, Armenian, Latin and Frence} 
ing almost from the Black Sea to the Sea man. Now the Turkish government 
of Marmora, might remind you of the requiring instruction in Turkish, 
situation of West Point on the Hudson. bidden the teaching of the other 
Here, you would say, is a little bit of lars such as Greek, Armenian 
America, though actually seven thousand  banian. This ruling is an unfortuna 
miles from Uncle Sam’s shores. for it was the purpose at Robert ( 
But on closer examination you would prepare students to be better | 
notice right beside the college buildings their own communities, to which end t 
the towers and walls built by Mohammed were given some instruction in thi 
the Conqueror in 1452, the Turkish ceme- language and literature. This was 
tery on the hill above the American _ tinetive feature of American educat 
School where lie those Turks who were’ in the French and English schools of 
the first to fall in Europe in that same stantinople no such instruction is 
eventful year, and the palaces and mosques the result being that these schools 
and little villages that line the shores of denationalize the students. 
the Bosphorus. Handicapped by so many languag 


Further divergences from conditions in quirements, the average student that er 
America would be revealed if you looked uates from Robert College is hardly r 
more closely at the life in Robert College. to enter the best graduate schools 
The variety of faces among the students country. On the other hand, du 
would impress you at once, for ordinarily fact that a college education, being | 
about twenty different nationalities are to so few, is more highly priz 
represented. At present there are more Orient than here, the Levantine 
Turks than any other one group, whereas has an intellectual alertness, an 


in 1919-21 the Greeks and Armenians were ness to learn, which is most gra 




















her. Furthermore, since the 
eht up in Constantinople has 
contact, through mixing among 
s, with such a variety of polit- 


religious points of view, such a 
‘ivilizations, he is more cosmo- 
re mature in his thinking and 

e of handling ideas than is the 
American of the He 
eround in French literature, for 
at 


age. 


same 


T ; equired home and in the 


schools, which consti- 


French 
asis for a stimulating comparison 


literature of England and Amer- 
died at Robert College. 
see what an American education 


1S 
i 


to the student of the Near East by 
ing the career of an Anatolian Turk- 


sant boy through Robert College 


from a home where at meal 


the family gather on the floor 


mes 


1 central dish from which every one 
and life 
y as it was in the days of Jesus. 
Arriving at Robert College, he first learns 


where is lived as 


ns himself 


indle a fork, to use a napkin, and in 


il 


| to behave at table in the Occidental 


for 
to 


lesson in English, 
first forbidden 


his vernacular in the dining-room, 


Ss next is one 


the very he is 


fter a few months he may use Turkish 
If 

ints to violate the language rule, he 
ls it impossible to make himself under- 


hen outside the college grounds only. 


stood in Turkish to a large percentage of 
non-Turks. For the first year he 
es English almost all the time. Amer- 


n teachers, from the day of his arrival, 
him in the pronunciation and use of 

new language, while Turkish instrue- 
explain in the vernacular points of 

-nglish grammar and idiom. 

College, our 


If 


twelve, he spends five or six years in 


hen he comes to Robert 


lent is at least twelve years old. 
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Robert Academy If, on the other hand, 


, ° 


he is fifteen or sixteen and has had 


of the sub 


about 


in a native school all or most 


jects prerequisite to his becoming a fresh 
man, he is permitted to enter the college 
after two vears spent on English, and other 


subjects studied in English. 


In the college he is given his choice of 


concentrating in one of the following 


courses: arts, general science, commerce 


biology and agriculture, the 
added just 


last two hav 


ing been recently. Or after 


one year in the college, he may transfer 


to the engineering school. The latter em 
braces a four years’ course, and being in 
Ye rk 


grade of 


corporated in the state of New as 
indeed the whole college is—its 
work is on a par with that in the engineer 
ing school of New York University 


school has developed since the war, and 


This 


now has about eighty students 

The aim of the different departments of 
the college is to introduce to the Near East 
students the American point of view in 
sociology, comimerce, political science, agri 
‘ulture and other subjects 

In sociology the students make a small 
survey of some social problem in the city 


Sociology is still an unexplored field for 


the Levantine, since no thorough social 
survey has ever been made of Constant 
nople. The only work done along this 


line has been a preliminary ‘‘Pathfinder’’ 


survey made principally by Americans at 
Robert College and in the city 
Pioneering in the department of com- 
merce takes the form of instruction in new 
methods of business and in business ethics, 
one aspect oi which concerns the establish 


ment of fixed prices, as contrasted with 
the present system of ‘‘bazarlik’’ or bar- 
gaining. This department is by far the 


largest at the college, because Constanti 


nople is principally a trade center 
In connection with their work in polit- 


ical science the students study the prob- 
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the prob- 

The 

encouraged to 

the Bul- 

garians the problems of Greece, the Greeks 
Albania. 


will 


Balkans lally 


espec 
val neighboring nations. 
example, are 


the problems of Bulgaria, 


nr | lems of 


The promotion 


of 


re- 


ial good means 


also carried on through 


students on the work of the 
Nations, 


eurrent questions and through discussion 


through debates on 


Aacue oft 


groups meeting with teachers. 


*! 
The 


started 


course in agriculture has been 


by a Turk who received his train- 
American universities and 


to 


ing in the best 


who returned his farm near Smyrna 


with the purpose of instituting modern 


methods of farming. But the peasants, as 
they did in England more than a century 
ago, proved so antagonistie to the new plans 
that he was foreed to give over his efforts 
for the Now at Col- 
lege he is trying out the slower but surer 
the 


time being. Robert 


way of introducing new ideas—by 
means of education. 

In connection with the course in biology 
the Russian professor has set up an aqua- 
rium, where the only collection in existence 
of the marine life of the Bosphorus and the 
Marmora is being made. 

Extra-curricular activities are encour- 


modelled 


The students edit 


aged, and are after those in 
an 
the 
American year-books, but adapted to the 
Near East. 


Shaw, 


American colleges. 


‘‘annual,’’ copied in general after 
They act plays by Galsworthy, 


Barrie and other contemporary 
dramatists, thereby perfecting their use of 
English, especially as to idiom, pronuncia- 
tion and intonation. They have debates 
in English on such subjects as prohibition, 
student government, the independence of 
the Philippines, the recognition of Soviet 
in which the stu- 


and 


Russia. These debates, 


dents must think ‘‘on their feet’’ 


speak extemporaneously before an audi- 


of five hundred, are a 


test of their ability to think 


ence 


a foreign tongue. Some of 
take part in these after only 
English Is it conceivable that 
ican boy could debate in French ( 


five or six years’ study of the lang 


spent in France? 


But the student at Robert Collec 
more important truths than those 
in the classroom, on the stage, or 
debaters’ platform. However n 
parents in Anatolia, or Bulgaria or 
Albania 


nations, he at Robert College finds th: 


or may hate their neigh! 


constant contacts on the athletic fi 
in the dormitory that there is mue 
to in students fro: 
All the activities of 


lege are organized on a basis of ac 


mire and love 


very nations. 
classes: the seniors have their owr 
teams, their debating squad, their dra 
and literary associations, and so 
other classes, even in the academy 


living for six years or more 


academy and college, in the same 

with the same group of fellows, the 
dent usually discovers that the bonds 
class companionship are stronger thar 
bonds of nationality. Intimate frie1 


between Armenian and Turk, Gree 


Bulgarian are, as a result, not uncon 
During the trying period of the | 


Turkish war there was never any fighting 


or other outward manifestation of 
ing between the students of the ri\ 
tionalities while they were on the co! 
grounds, and what was true during 
times is even truer now. Inevitabl) 
course, there is great bitterness smou 
ing beneath the surface. One student 
comes from a country where famil) 
are handed down from generation t 
eration, went up to the son of the f 


with which his ancestors had long had s 


t 
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and said to him, ‘* Whatever 
be between our parents, let us be 
Such an action was a particu- 
‘ult one for this student to take, 
s naturally of a proud and fiery 
I If the peoples oi the Near 
e those of the west are ever to 
vet along with one another peace- 
will learn to do so by tne de- 
of mutual good will, such as is 
| among the students of Robert 


sually visiting American, Robert 
would probably seem more like a 

r college combined with a preparatory 
than a New England college. Out 
650 students at the institution only 
indred are in the college proper, the 
ng in the academy. The buildings of 

ge and academy are in one group, 

the older and younger students are 

n together constantly and the numer- 
ponderance of the younger has led 
‘setting the tone and atmosphere of 
institution. Moreover, many of 
rulations suggest an American pre- 
school: the students are grouped 

er in large rooms containing fifteen 
enty beds each, they are required to 
study hall at certain hours, they 
nder the immediate surveillance of 
hers a large part of the time, they must 
n bed at 10:15 P. M., they must have 
| permission to leave the grounds and 
rranted this only once or twice a week. 
s true that seniors and juniors are ex- 
from some of these regulations, but 
he whole the American college student 


vould think such a system childish and in- 


r bly restrictive of his freedom 
the Levantine parent, on the con- 
régime at Robert College seems 
llow the student a dangerous amount of 
dom. They think so because they are 


+ 


‘ustomed to the system obtaining in the 


‘rench religious schools of Constantinople. 


These are run by priests, who maintain a 
very strict discipline and surveillance over 
the students at all times The ‘‘fréres’’ 
never leave the students alone for a minute, 


but are with them while they study, while 


they eat, while they play, even whi 


sleep. What the student should do is pre 


scribed for him minutely, and his thoughts 


are fixed for him as rigidly as are his 
actions. This system has its merits, but 11 
certainly does not lead to the development 
of the student’s initiative or independence 
of character, nor does it prepare for lead- 
ership. 

Receiving students who have been used 
to such a system, the authorities at Robert 
College can not at once give them all the 
liberty to which we in America are used 
Only little by little, as the students are 
gradually prepared for it, as individual 
responsibility is developed, can more free 
dom be allowed. The Americans would be 
glad to go much further, to allow, for ex 
ample, the girls at the American Woman’s 
College to have joint dances with the men 
at Robert College, but they dare not do so 
because of the opposition from the parents 
Laboring under great difficulties, the fae 
ulty is doing what it can to develop a sense 
of personal responsibility and of leadership 
among the students, as the petty regula 
tions are gradually removed. One way of 
doing this is through the student govern 
ment association, which, though it has little 
power as yet, seems to the Near East mind 
to be almost Bolshevism. By means of this 
association the older students have super- 
vision over the younger in the study hall, 
and the students have an authorized organ- 
ization through which they can voice their 
complaints to the faculty. 

If the students are to be given some 
liberty of action and if that liberty is to 
prove a blessing, they must have character 
—the one thing needful in the Near East 


as in America. Character can best be 
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founded on religion. It is the central aim 
of the authorities of Robert College to de- 
velop in the students firm character, based 
on non-sectarian Christian religion. All 
Christian students are required to take 
certain courses in the Bible and to attend 


chapel daily, where the service consists of 


an organ selection, the singing of a hymn, 
Bible-reading and prayer. Non-Christians 
may not, by the Turkish law, be compelled 
to attend a Christian religious service. 
The Moslem students do not in general go 
to their own mosques or observe the other 
ceremonies of their religion. On the other 
hand they do not become Christians: no 
conversions are made at the college. But 
the Christian point of view and Christian 
thought have been taken over to a large 
extent by the Moslems and influence their 
lives in countless ways. 

Summing up, the distinctive American 
contributions through her colleges to Near 
East education are: 


(1) Instruction in the English language as an 
international speech medium and in English litera 
ture as an expression of the thought and ideals 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

(2) Instruction in the vernacular languages, so 
that the students will not be denationalized but 
better fitted to take a leading part in their own 
communities. 

(3) Instruction in subjects such as sociology, 
civics, and business ethics, which are not taught 
in the native schools to any extent and which pre 
pare the students for better citizenship. 

(4) Greater emphasis on athletics and physical 
educnhtion. There was no space to develop this 
point in the body of the article. 

(5) The encouragement of a spirit of cosmo- 
politanism and internationalism. 

(6) The development of the initiative and in- 
dependence of the students through student gov- 
ernment, extra-curricular activities, and greater 
freedom from petty regulations. 

(7) As a prerequisite or necessary complement 
to the preceding, emphasis on the development of 
character in the individual student. 

(8) Non-sectarian Christianity as the best basis 
for and incentive to strong individual character. 

Gerorce P. Hayes 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 

ACCORDING to statistics published recen} 
the French Ministry of Publie Educati 
were 52,960 students regularly enrolled 
seventeen French universities on July 31, 
The figures for 1923 showed 50,367 stud 
residence. The number of French m n st 
was slightly less in 1925 than in 1923 
was a striking increase in the number of { 
students, which jumped from 5,868 in 19 
8,790 in 1925. The number of women stud 
of French nationality is progressing st 

The enrollments were as _ follows 
French students, men, 36,941; women, 
Foreign students, men, 4,645; women, 
1925: French students, men, 35,715; 
8,456. Foreign students, men, 6,894; 
1,896. 

The University of Paris comes first wit 
521 students, the leading provincial universit 
being those. of Lyons 3,476, Toulouse 2.8] 
Bordeaux 2,790, Strasbourg 2.729, Gre 
2,347, Montpelier 2,230 and Lille 2,149 
University of Besancon is last with 395 s1 
dents. 

Freneh and foreign students in Frene!} 
versities were distributed as follows among t 
various schools and departments: Faculties 
law, 16,517; sciences, 11,272; letters, 10,299 
medicine, 6,551; medicine and pharmacy, 4,261 
pharmacy, 1,480; Catholic theology, 199; Pr 
estant theology, 72; preparatory schools 


medicine and pharmacy, 2,380. 


The above figures apply only to universit; 


students properly so called; they do not cover 


the enrollment at the Collége de Franc 
Pasteur Institute, the Museum of Natural His 
tory, the National Conservatory of Arts 


Crafts or at other French institutions of higher 
learning such as state schools of engineering 


agriculture and forestry, institutes of 
ogy, business colleges, art schools, 


tories of musie, ete. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS AND EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLAND 
THE number of crimes reported by the po! 
in England during 1924 was the highest » 
sixty-eight years for which returns have | 
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1913 the number was 97,933; in 


as 112,574. The 


rimes Olt dishonesty, to shopbre aking, 


increase 1s limited 


and to fraud. 


s ol violence have decreased. In com- 
on the statistics issued by the Home 
the 


Times Educational Supplement reters 


id the Commissioner of Prisons, 
“as notably in contrast with the experi- 


the United States.” 


Wales the average number of 


} 
1 ane 
id , al 


s for the five years 1920 to 1924 (includ 


r, manslaughter and infanticide) was 268 
pulation of 38,746,020. In the registration 
the United States, with a population of 
1), there were 7,788 homicides in 1922, of 


.714 were committed with firearms. 


the Educational 


ement says editorially that “the one seri- 


the British statisties 
fact which emerges from a survey of the 
s is the growth in erimes of dishonesty. 
increase is to be tound also in the charges 
the juvenile courts, larceny cases having 
nearly 500 in 1924, compared with the 

ns for the preceding year. Hard times 
nemployment have been responsible prob- 
for many of these lapses. .. . The gov- 
of Hull Prison speaks of ‘youths leaving 
vith no employment to take up, accumu- 
habits of idleness and all kinds of mis- 


at 


just the time when they should be ac- 


lating habits of industry and good citizen- 


e Governor of Preston is quoted as saying 
the greatest prison reform must be carried 
before the child reaches the age of ten” and 


conditions, surroundings and 


“outside 


social questions are the rock bottom of 


I 


te imperfectly. 


17 
{) 


‘he educational situation is touched upon in 


of the Wandsworth 
who says that the psychological exami- 


report Governor of 
ot his boys who were unemployed when 

showed “that education for them had 
Of the 
persons convicted during 1924, 4,286 


been a strong socializing force.” 


either illiterate or only able to read and 

“The great bulk, numbering 

, had only attained Standards III and IV, 

herefore possessed the mental age of a 
nine. 
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NEW RULES FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN MEXICO 


in Mexico, as 
of the 


summarized in a 


New rules for private schools 


issued by the Secretary of Education 


Mexican government, were 
special cable this week to the New York Times 
from Mexico City. 

One rule prohibits picture painting or any- 


The 


communication 


thing that would indicate religious ideas. 
to 
with any buildings dedicated to religious uses. 


schools are forbidden have 
Each pupil must have one square meter of 


floor space. The schools must have room for 
gymnastics. 

The directors of schools may not be ministers 
or priests of any religion and are forbidden to 
teach religious subjects. The schools may not 
mention anything religious, including names of 
saints. 

The directors of Catholic schools will hold a 
to the 


rules or to close their schools. In view of their 


meeting decide whether to accept new 


desire to avoid friction, it is believed that they 
will accept the new rules, as they expect the 
next session of the congress will take up the 
amendment of the clauses of the constitution 
affecting religion. 

Bishop of the of 


Tacambaro, State of Michoacan, in a pastoral 


Leopoldo Torres, City 
letter, declares that priests can not hold services 
in church until the present religious differences 
are settled, but can only exercise religious prac 
tices in private homes, as this is not forbidden 
by law. 
The 


baptize in private homes, but 


priests may receive confessions and 


must keep a 
record of each baptism. 

The bishop adds that communicants must not 
forget the respect due to the authorities and re 
minds them that in order to regain their rights 
they should organize politically and legally. 
He suggests that all Catholics vote in favor of 
the candidate pledging the freest security for 


the Catholie religion. 


THE SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
OF PORTO RICO 

THE Porto Rico Health 

Review reports the completion of the new build 

the School 

branch of the University of Porto Rico. 


latest issue of the 


of of Medicine, a 


The 


ing Tropical 
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ar Govern- 


ill furnish a tull course 
id will enable studel “to 
acquaint themselves with the methods used in 


the treatment of these diseases, as we 


ll as an 
ample opportunity to do research work.” The 
Review believes that “the establishing of this 
educational institution in Porto Rico is the step- 
ping stone to the formation of a Pan-American 

university.” 
Dr. Robert A. Lambert has been appointed 
director ot the school and protessor ol pathol 
The Review gives the following sketch ot 


Lambert: 


graduating he took post-graduate 


work in pathology in the University of Johns Hop 


kins and while there he was assistant surgical 
pathologist to Dr. Bloodgood. Later he was asso 
ciated with Dr. McCallum in the College of Physi 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia University. He 
also served as resident pathologist to the Presby 
terian Hospital of New York and later on was 
appointed medical director of the Relief Commis 
sion which was sent to the Near East where he 
served for a year in a position of great responsi 
bility in the district of Aleppo. 

On his return from the Near East Dr. Lambert 
became associate professor of pathology in the 
School of Medicine of Yale University, under the 
direction of Dr. Winternitz. 

In the summer of 1921 the Rockefeller Founda 
tion invited him to give a series of lectures in the 
medical institutions of some of the Central Ameri 
can countries. That same year he was appointed 
director of the Pathologie Institute of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, at which time he not only took part in the 
direction of the pathologic work but also reorgan 


zed that important medical institution. 


THE GRADING OF NURSING SCHOOLS 


THe Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schools, at a meeting held in New York City 
on Wednesday, April 14, appointed Dr. May 
Avres Burgess, director of study. 

Dr. Burgess has had many years of statistical 
work, much of it under the direction of her 
brother, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres. 

Dr. Burgess will have her headquarters at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The 


tatement program: 


Ps an an 
RESOLVE D, 
ittee on 


nduct studic 


ate and apply tentativ 

ing and e¢lassification of nurs 
both lines of work to proceed together. 17 
of fundamental facts and figures shall « 


listinet fields of inquiry: 


and supply of nurses 
nursing functionaries. 

The occupational analysis of th: 
service as to knowledge, skills, t: 
required, and 

(3) The current status of existing 
the training of members 


profession. 


The following committees were appointe 
(1) Committee on Supply and Demand: 
Miss Helen Wood, chairman 
Dr. Joseph B. Howland 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
Dr. B. A. Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. Chester Bolton 


(2) Occupational Analysis: 
Miss Elizabeth C. Burgess, chairman 
Dr. Samuel Capen 
Dr. W. W. Charters 
Miss Katharine Tucker 
Dr. William Darrach 

(3) Study of Existing Facilities: 
Miss Susan Francis, chairman 
Miss Laura R. Logan 
Miss Gertrude E. Hodgman 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo 
Dr. Maleolm MacEachorn 


COURT RULING ON THE WHITE 
PLAINS RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION CASE 
A DECISION that the Board of Educati 
White Plains, N. Y., was within its powe1 
permitting teachers to excuse pupils in the 
lie schools “for a half-hour period each we 
attend religious instruction outside the sc! 
was handed down on April 24 by Justice | 
J. Staley, at Albany, when he denied the 
eation of Joseph Lewis, of Pelham Manor 


a mandamus to compel Commissioner of | 


> ¥ > 4 slat 
eation Graves to discontinue the regulatio 
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Le 


practice Mr. Lewis br 


president of the Free Thinkers’ 


est of the legality of the permis 
»w York State Department 
to school authorities to grant ex- 


religious instruction 


found that there had been 
yf the constitutional provision that 


the state nor any subdivision thereof 


ithorize or permit either to be used 


property or credit or any public 
i 
ndirectly in aid or maintenance, 


r examination and inspection, of 


or institution of learning wholly or 


ot 


oO 


r the control or direction of any 
\ination, or in which any denomi- 
or doctrine is taught.” 

the New York Times, Mr. 
ind that: 


iis case establish no violation of 
prohibition. The mere excusing 


olition of their parents for a half 


week to attend religious instruc 


the school and at places unrelated to 


+ 


es, in the free exercise and enjoy 


religious profession, does not consti 


of public property, credit or money 


anv 


institution of learning under the 


I ious denomination. 


} 
ell 


b 


g prohibited by the constitution is the 


property and money for the desig 
and, where there is no such use, there 


claim of constitutional vio 


spect this proceeding differs materially 


+ 


rt 


\ 


s in the Mount Vernon case, where 
y was used for the printing of the 


which were printed in the School of 


rts by the pupils therein, and that 


lared ‘‘unlawful and in violation of 


’s 


nstitution. 


} 
ral 


ent of the compulsory attendance 


lance during the entire time during 


schools are in session is not an arbi 


permitted by law upon excuses allowed 


but is qualified by the allowance 
absences not amounting to irregular 
the fair meaning of the term. These 
j 


rules and practice of such school. 


are prescribed by the board of educa 


rformance of their duties. 


nation of the question of what con 
usable absence rests in the judgment 


THE EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER 
RESEARCH FUND IN EDUCATION 


hratinr 


IN eonnection with the celebrati f the 
fiftieth anniversary of the fou ¢ Johns 
Hopkins University, a committee riends and 
alumni have started a movemer which they 
hope to present to the university next October 
the sum of $50,000, to be known as the Edward 
Franklin Buchner Research Fund in Education 
An announcement of the committee states that 
“it is particularly appropriate that, in naming 
this fund, honor be given to the man who has 
done so much to make the study of education a 
force in the lives of teachers and in the develop 
ment of school systems.” 

Dr. Buchner was appointed professor of edu 
eation and philosophy at Johns Hopkins in 
1908, and later professor of education and di 
rector of the Summer Session and of the Col 
lege for Teachers. The enrollment in the Col 
lege for Teachers increased from 69 in 1909 
to 1,532 in 1926. The summer session enrol] 
ment grew from 335 in 1911 to 918 in 1925. 


The committee states: 


The experimental Studies in Edw 
Dr. Buchner and published by The . 
Press, are outstanding contributions ar 
way for further research. Progressive 
policies, such as the advance in the Maryla 
school system indicated it | ] 
and its revisions 
high schools in 
easily carried out because The J 
versity has so effectively aided 
the teachers and officers req 
of such policie s. The 
partment of Education, 
and the Summer Session reveals 
distinctive character. 


+ liy 


For the purpose of extending 
the university and its contributior 
work in education, the fund men 


been started by friends and alum 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 
A COMMITTEE of the Association of Univer 
Methods ot 


Raising the 


sity Professors on Increasing the 


Intellectual Interests and Intellee 
Standards of 
Wilkins, head of the depart 


University 


tual Undergraduates, of which 


Protessor EF. H. 


ment of Romance languages 


has issued a report 


football as 


of Chieago, is chairman, 


condemning intereollegiate con- 


ducive to drinking and dishonesty in col- 


leges, as a distortion of values that remain 
with college men throughout their lives and be- 
work which is the 
“fundamental purpose of a college education.” 

The that 
colleges in various sections of the country meet 


to deter 


cause of neglect of the 


committee recommends groups of 


immediately through representatives 
mine upon the adoption of recommendations to 
correct the situation presented. The report of 
the joint committee of these colleges was asked 
to be made ready next month. 

The recommendations favored were to limit 
the participation of students to one year of 
intercollegiate football and the adoption of 
faculty coaching systems conducted by men not 


only of requisite ability but also of “character 


and personal influence” which make “for clean 


ness in living and speech, for complete devo 
the 
honesty, and for high standards of sportsman- 


tion to immediate cause, for absolute 


ship.” 
football is recognized as a 
sport 


Intercollegiate 


good and _ interesting which, properly 
limited and controlled, would, by its reereative 
value, help and not hinder the attainment of 
the central intellectual purpose of the college. 
The report, which appears in the Bulletin of the 


association for April, continues: 
In its present excess, however, it seriously hin- 


ders the attainment of that purpose. 


? 


foot all condi 


ges ot th ; 
means 


basis 


The committee recognizes 
greatly in different institutions ar 
stitutions, that the picture here 
the nature of things apply complete! 
tutions, and that the best solutions 1 
in different groups of institutions 

It is the hope of the committee that 
institutions or groups of institutions 1 
generalized report as a rough outline f 
ration of a local report, may car 
modify as local conditions warrant, 1 
a report which will have a specit 


and may bring about the local adopt 


report. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
THE activity in the field of adult edu 

fostered during the past year by the Can 
Corporation lends special interest to th 
gram of the Department of Adult Educat 
the National 
forthcoming Philadelphia meeting. 


Edueation Association 
be sessions on June 28, 29, 30 and Jul) 
distinguished speakers, ineluding Dr 

and Dr. Bagley. The 
“America’s Challenge to Her Teachers: } 


general topic Wi 
tion for Citizenship for Young and Old.’ 


The program will be: 


JUNE 28, aT 2 P. M.—The Program « 
Bureau of Education in Adult Educat 
ALDERMAN, specialist in adult education, 
Bureau of Education; The Native Illiter 
Progress and the Peculiar Problems in Hts I 
tion, Miss WILLIE Lawson, deputy stat 
intendent of publie instruction, Arkansas; 
of Tests 
EDWARD L. 


and Measures in Adult I 
THORNDIKE, Teachers College, 
Adult Educational I 
and Actwities of our Foreign Languag 
tions, READ LEWIS, director, Foreign La 
formation Service, New York City. 

2 P. M.—What a State Co 


‘7 


bia University; The 


JUNE 29, AT 
on Illiteracy can do in Unorganized & 
TORIA LyLEs, State Department of Publ 
tion, Oklahoma; Training Teachers in 


r¢ 
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Problems, Miss WIL 
nt of Education, South Carolina; 
Adult Educational Program 

‘aT HILL, Council of 

York City; Determinisn 

t of the Foreign Bor 
BaGLEY, Teachers College, Col 
Policies in 


THOMAS B. 


New 
Treatme? 
Conaressional Aims and 


Ww and ats 


leputy commissioner of naturalization, 


Proble ms, 
t of Labor; Immigration and its Prob 
md Results of a Restricted Immigra 
THE HONORABLE W. W. HUSBAND, sec 
t secretary of labor. 
10:30 A. M. 


agton, Delaware. 


Excursion to Newark 
This 


t State University, Newark, and demon- 


will inelude 


with native illiterates, naturalization hear 
juet and pageant, and naturalization cere 


2 P. M- Topics: The Objectwes of 
is; The Problems of Immigration and 
tion; The Non-English-Speaking Worker 


s of Lal or. 


licers of the Department of Adult Edu- 


t, Robert C. 
ation, State Department of Education, 
Miss Wil 
pervisor of adult education, State Depart 
South 
Miss Willie Lawson, deputy state super 

t of public instruction, Little Rock, Arkan- 
r, Ethel 


ndent in charge of immigrant education, 


Deming, state director of 


rd, Conn.; vtce-president, Lou 


Edueation, Columbia, Carolina; 


Richardson, assistant state 


es, California. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry SLOANE Corry, since 1905 pastor 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
York City, has been elected president of 
He will sue- 


Union Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, who has 
resident of the seminary for nine years 


hose recent resignation on account of ill 
h, which will take effect at the end of the 
year, was accepted by the trustees 


the deepest regret.” 


De. W. T. Sancer will be formally installed 
dent of the Medical College of Virginia 
31. Representatives of education in the 


4 


of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 


Lou GRAY, 


Chan- 


the University ot 


nursing will take part in the programs. 
eellor Samuel P. Capen, of 


addresses. 


Butfalo, will deliver one of the 


Dr. JAMES A. 


resident of Allegheny College on June 12. 
I : 


BEEBE will be inaugurated as 


Dr. Jonn G. Hipsen, president of Princeton 
University, will be the principal speaker at the 
inauguration ceremony of Dr. Charles E. Beury 
as president of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, which, as we have already announced, will 


take place on May 7. 


DANIEL WILLARD, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, has been elected president of 
the board of trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
Mr. Willard R. Brent 
Keyser, resigned, who had served as president 
of the board for the past twenty-three years. 


University. succeeds 


Dr. JonN Grier Hispen, for fourteen years 
president of Princeton University, celebrated 
his sixty-fifth birthday on April 19. 


Tue gold medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters has been awarded to Miss Ce- 
cilia Beaux for distinction in art and the Wil- 
Howells medal to Mrs. Mary E. 
The 


medals were presented at a gathering of writers, 


liam Dean 
Wilkins Freeman for distinction in fiction. 
artists and musicians, 
chancellor, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, at the 
This is the 


will 


presided over by the 


academy’s headquarters on April 5. 
first 
take place every fifth year. 


award of the Howells medal, which 
The academy medal 
has been awarded twice before. In 1921 it was 
bestowed upon Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, for distinction 
in letters and in 1923 upon Mrs. Schuyler Van 


Rensselaer for her work as historian and critic. 


ProFessoR ALBERT ScHINZ, of the depart 
ment of French at Smith College, was decorated 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor at the 
meeting of the Federation of 
United 


The presentation was 


recent annual 


French Alliances of the States and 
New York. 
made by Ambassador Henry Berenger, in recog 


the field 


Canada at 


nition of Professor Schinz’s work in 


of literature. 


Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson Col 


lege, was the guest of honor at a recent banquet 











DOF 


given by t 
Washington, D. C. 


the South Carolina State Society, 1D 
A LUNCHEON in honor of Dr. Cyrus E. Smith, 
principal of Publie New 
held on April 24 at the Hotel 
Smith was unable to be present, as 


About 


which is 


formerly School 58, 
York City, was 
Astor. Dr. 
he was taken suddenly ill that morning. 
attended the luncheon, 


Sixty persons 


ven every vear in honor of an educator who 1s 
eighty years old. 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, the explorer, was 
the guest of honor and principal speaker at the 
fourth annual banquet of the New York Asso- 
Western 
the Casa Lopez, on April 23. 
is composed of alumni of the ten Western Con 
Wisconsin, North- 
Michigan, 
There are 


elation of Conference Universities at 


The association 


ference universities: Iowa, 


western, Chieago, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Ohio State and Purdue. 
between 7,000 and 8,000 alumni and ex-students 


in the metropolitan district. 


J. J. Rar, of Caldwell, Ohio, editor of The 
Ohio Teacher, has been elected president of the 
Inland Empire Educational Association. The 
association includes four states—Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Washington. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM Frevper, of the John H. 
Snead Seminary, was elected president of the 
Association of Secondary Schools of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the Southern States at 
the recent annual meeting of the association at 
Athens, Tenn. 

Dr. Francis M. Garner has been promoted 
to a professorship of elementary education in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. RupotpH Ernest Lancer, of Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of mathematies, and Dr. Harry Edward Farns- 
worth, of the University of Maine, assistant pro 
fessor of physics at Brown University. 

Proressor H. G. TowNnsenp has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of philosophy at the 
University of Oregon. 

Dr. JuLes Dracn, professor of mathematics 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, has been appointed 
visiting professor at Columbia University. Dr. 
Drach will lecture in English. 


Proressor Hans Driescu, of the University 
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ot Leipzig, has been appointed Carl Sehyr: vy 
morial protessor in philosophy at the 
sity of Wisconsin for the first semestey 
vear. 

Dr. FrepericK P. Gay, professor o 
ology in Columbia University, forme: 
University of California, has accepted a) 
ment as American visiting professor to Bi 
tor the year 1926-1927 under the aus; 
the C. 
tablished by the 


R. B. Edueational Foundation, |; 
Commission for Re! 
Jeleium. Dr. Gay will sail early in Oct 
1926, to remain abroad during the ae 


vear. He will deliver a course of lectures , 
“Immunity at the Belgian Universities of B 


sels, Ghent, Liége and Louvain. 


Dr. CuarLtes H. THwine, president emerit 
ot Western Reserve University, is president oi 
the faculty of the University Trip around the 
World which will start from New York City ¢ 
September 18. The trip will be made on t! 
steamer Ryndam and the party will be mad 
of four hundred and fifty American stude 
and a faculty of fifty. They will visit ov 
thirty foreign countries and will be gone ¢ 
months. 


Dr. Max Meyer, professor of psychology 
the University of Missouri, will represent t! 
institution on the occasion of the Pan America 


Congress in Panama, from June 18 to 25. 
Dr. B. W. KUNKEL, professor of biolog 

Lafayette College, has returned to Eastor 

from London, where he spent the first half 


in Professor Julian Huxley’s laborator 
King’s College. 


tra 


Frank ELuLswortsH, director of the training 
of the Western State Normal Schoo! 
Kalamazoo, Mich., travelled in Europe on kk 

of absence during the first semester ot the pres 
He visited several teachers 


school 


ent academic year. 
colleges in and about London, Leeds and Pars 
as well as many public schools. 

Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, chairman of The \¢ 
Education Fellowship, editor of The \ ] 
Magazine, London, and principal of “Frens! 
Heights,” Experimental Sehool near Fa 
Surrey, is visiting the United States. 


ana 


Luoyp R. Sreers, vice-president 


surer of the Miami Corporation, has beer 














resident and business manager of 
ot Chieago to 
1. Mr. Arnett, who has been at 


of Chicago for more than twenty 


succeed Trevor 


1 pate in philanthropic work 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
W. Hitt, principal of the Drury 
at North Adams, Mass., has been 


neipal of the Cushing Academy at 
_ to sueceed Dr. Hervey S. Cowell, 
resigned after serving for thirty-nine 
D. Ler, president of Christian College, 


who formerly served as _ superin- 
hools in New London and Sikeston, 


| to enter business. 


rE, who retired from the superin- 

the Plentywood, Mont., schools last 
returned to the state to assume a re- 
position with the Westland Oil Com- 


\ 


‘orth Indiana conference of the Metho- 
rch has ealled upon the trustees of De 
iversity to investigate the teachings of 


\\ 


alter Bundy, and to dismiss him from the 


ould their investigation prove what 


rence alleges—that Dr. Bundy is a 
gerous teacher of religion.” 


T 


~ E. McGiivrey, who was dismissed 
Kent State Normal School at 
, on January 16, on the charge that 


lent of 


( 


} 


| to notify the trustees of his plans 
European tour of pupils in the school, 
rned from England. He was enthusi- 
his scheme had been received 
. denied that he had 
ns. He that the 
go through despite the trustees of the 
1; 


the way 
concealed his 
also said arrangements 
MecGilvrey’s plan included a tour 
pe and a special summer course of study 
{ minr , 


ige University, England, by 200 or 
ents in Kent Normal School. 


Rorert Fare ONER, president of the Uni 
ot Toronto, will be the principal speaker 
exercises of 


mmencement Swarthmore 


m. Marion Epwarps Park, president of 


lawr College, will deliver the commence- 


Dr. Park is 


ss at Simmons College. 
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known to Simmons graduates, as she was dean 


ot the college from 1918 to 1921 


Dr. Epwarp T. Devine, the newly appointed 


dean ot the graduate school of the 


American 
University at Washington, D. C., will deliver 
the address at the twelfth annual convocation 
June 1. 


on Tuesday afternoon, 


Darius A. Davis, of 


head of the American staff of Y. M. C. A 


taries in Europe, will be the principal 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
secre- 
speaker 
at the commencement June 6, of 
the International Y. M. C. A. College at Spring 
field, Mass. 


exercises, on 


Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS, dean of the school 


of divinity of the University of Clheago, will 
be the first lecturer in the course on American- 
ism, recently established by an anonymous gift 
ot $100,000 at Washington College, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Frank M. McMurry, professor of ele- 
Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. John L. Tildsley, 


mentary education at Teachers College, 
district-superintendent in charge of the high 
schools of New York City, spoke at a luncheon 
of the New York Teachers Union on April 24, 


on “Is Teaching a Profession ?” 


Dr. Haroip O. School, 
Teachers College, and Professor W. L. Cox, of 
the School of Education, New York University, 
were the speakers at a meeting of the Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education, New 
York, on April 16. 


the secondary school curriculum. 


Rvaa, of Lincoln 


The topic was revision ol 


Dr. AmBrose L. Sunrie, professor of normal 
school education in New York University, ad- 
dressed the Louisville, Ky., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the students of the Louisville Normal 
School on Monday, March 29; also the students 
of Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Dur- 
ing the week following Easter he gave two ad 
dresses before the Wisconsin Association of 
Normal School Teachers at the state capitol in 
Madison, and on his return addressed the fac- 
ulty and students of the Ball Teachers College 
at Muncie, Indiana, and the City Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Titusville, Pa. On April 22 he 
addressed the students and conferred with the 
facultv at the Potsdam, N. Y., Normal 
School April 23, visited the 


State Teachers College at Albany. 


State 


and on Friday, 
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THe twelfth annual Conference of the Super- 
intendents of the Schools of Massachusetts 
opened at Framingham, on April 27. Dr. 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent of the schools of Philadelphia, 


were among the speakers. 


Miss Isapet Craiag Bacon, director of train- 
ing in retail selling at the Department ot Com- 
merce, Was recently the guest of British associa- 
tions and firms interested in the subject ot vo- 
cational training in retail distribution. <A re- 
ception committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Charles Coleing, consisting of the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade, the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Retail Distributors, the London Em- 
ployers’ Association, and the National Chamber 
of Trade Incorporated, arranged an official pro 
gram so that those interested in Miss Bacon’s 
work in America could meet her and compare 
views and experience. There was a luncheon 
at the Hyde Park Hotel, at which Sir Woodman 
Burbidge presided and Lord Eustace Perey, 
minister of education, was the principal guest, 
and afterwards there was an inaugural con- 
ference at Harrods Stores for business men and 
edueationists. Miss Bacon was the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the Drapers’ Chamber 
of Trade Council at the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar 
Square. There was also a conference, mainly of 
headmasters and headmistresses of secondary 
schools, together with representative business 
men, held at the County Hall, Westminster, by 
courtesy of the London County Council, at 
which Mr. Perey Best, president of the Incor- 
porated Association of Retail Distributors, pre- 
sided. 


A COMMITTEE on the Materials of Instruc- 
tion, whose work will be to collect, analyze and 
interpret materials which may be used by those 
who are engaged in curriculum study and eur- 
riculum reorganization, has been appointed by 
the commissioner of education, Dr. J. J. Tigert. 
Members of the committee are as follows: Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, president of the National 
Edueation Association; Dr. W. B. Owen, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Normal College and past 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 


tive secretary of the Department of § 
tendence; The Honorable J. C. Wright. 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edy 
The Honorable A. B. Meredith, commiss; 
education of Connecticut; Matthew Woll, 4 
ican Federation of Labor; A. W. Whitney. x 
tional Safety Council; Dr. Charles H. 


director of the School of Education 
versity of Chicago; Dr. C. R. Mann, 

of the American Council on Edueati 
George A. Works, protessor of rural educat 
Cornell University; Mrs. Susan M. Dors 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, ( 
and Jno. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edy 
cation. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by 
Board of Regents of the University of the Stat 
of New York, consisting of Adelbert Moot, 
chancellor of the board; Robert W. Higbie a 
James Byrne, of New York, with Dr. Frank | 
Graves, commissioner of education, to invest 
gate the New York City Board of Examine: 
This action followed receipt of a letter fro: 
William A. Hannig, chairman of the Board ; 
Examiners, inviting the inquiry. The letter 
from Mr. Hannig was written shortly after tl: 
publication of a report in January by Comn 
sioner Graves, in which he sustained the app 
of four examiners charged with irregularities 
the conduct of teachers’ examinations, 
added that “the Board of Regents may deer 
advisable to direct that a further inquir 
made into the matters pertaining to the te: 
ers’ examinations in the city.” 


THE Board of Estimate of New York | 
has appropriated $750,000 toward the building 
fund of the Brooklyn Central Library, wh 
is being erected at a cost of $11,000,000. 


THE Case School of Applied Science, w! 
has been conducting a campaign to raise funds 
for a new Mechanical Building and for add 
tional endowment, announces that up t 
middle of April $1,625,000 had been collected 
A gift of $500,000 was made originally 
Charles W. Bingham and a gift of su 
amount from his son, Charles W. Binghan 
on condition that the alumni raise $300),! 
which with another gift of $200,000 would ! 


a grand total of $1,500,000. Halt 
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to the building of a new 


lding and the other half for 


The campaign opened on April 9 
Ap 16. The Case School ol Ap 
has ro ighly twenty-three hundred 
date fifteen hundred and five sub 
the alumni have been received, 
that more than sixty per cent. 
subscribed, and subscriptions are 
Instead of raising $300,000 the 


ised to date $404,000, 


rsity of Chicago is the residuary 
will of the late Professor Albion 
former head of the department of 
dean ot the graduate school of 
terature. What will eventually 
$25,000 has been left in a fund to 
the Albion W. Small Publication 
ised for support of publication 
of social science. The university 
en a specifie legacy consisting of all 
vaamphlets and papers of the testator 
time of his death were deposited 
Memorial Library, with permission 
publish any manuscript found 


papers, 


\. Dix, who retired three years ago 
his business over to his employees, 
ited $50,000 as a trust fund for the 
versity of Jerusalem, according to 
ement made by the United Palestine 


lents of the Georgetown University 

Foreign Service at Washington, D. C., 

to positions on the staff of the Tacna- 

Cit Plebiseite Commission, sailed from New 
on April 22 for Peru. These men are J. 

Dupuis, of Spokane, Wash.; Alvin C. 
f Waynesboro, Pa.; Charles F. 
f New Cumberland, Pa.; Mason F. 
Chieago, Ill., and Frank A. Loda, of 


announcement has been made of the 
ore than one hundred fellowships in 
departments at the University of 
the year 1926-27. Over sixty dif- 
titutions are represented, including 
t the United States, the universities of 


Toronto, British Columbia, Queen’s 
ind MeMaster University; the Uni- 





versity of Prague, the University of Vienna, 
and Oxford University. Ot those appointed to 


tellowships, more than halt have already re 


ceived the Master’s degree 


Tuition for students taking the full four- 
year course in agriculture at Rutgers University 
will be reduced from $200 to $S0, beginning 
next September. The reduction will apply to 
students now in college as well as to entering 
freshmen. Public room service fees amounting 
to $60 a year will be continued, making the 
full cost for training in agriculture $140 in- 


stead of $260. 


THE tormal opening of the University ol 
Miami will oceur on October 15. Freshmen will 
be accepted for matriculation in the college of 
liberal arts as candidates for the A.B. and 
B.S. degrees, and in engineering, business ad 
ministration, in the teachers college and for the 
first year of a two-year course preliminary to 
the study of medicine. The medical school will 
open in two years. It is intended that the first 
unit of the Solomon Merrick administration 
building will be used for classes in the college 
of liberal arts. Assurances have been given 
that it will be ready in October. The struc- 
ture will contain laboratories, cafeteria, library 
and other service facilities. The music unit also 
is expected to be ready by October 15, when the 
work of the Miami Conservatory will be trans 
ferred to the university campus. It is thought 
likely that some work in the school of fine arts, 
at least the school of painting, will be ready to 
start at that time, though more definite plans 
will shortly be formulated. Arrangements are 


also being made for dormitory service. 


3UILDING projects entailing the expenditure 
of over one and a half million dollars are well 
under way at Rutgers University, according 
to an announcement made by President John 
M. Thomas. At the men’s college, the John 
Rogers Hegeman Dormitory, erected at a cost of 
$200,000, is rapidly nearing completion and will 
be ready for occupancy in July. The Ralph 
Voorhees Library addition, costing $150,000, 
will be opened this summer, and work is ex- 
pected to start shortly on the new physics build- 
ing, made possible by state appropriations of 
$372,000. The building will be located on the 


Neilson Campus in the rear of the Ford Dormi- 
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college construction on where he is enrolled, in addit 


the $350,000 Elizabeth Voorhees Memorial assignments, he is woefully igno 


Chapel has been proceeding rapidly; the recita- tional practice in the country at 


ling, erected at a cost of $250,000, will Classroom discussion, lectures or 
Within two months, and work will be to give the foreign student a clear 
the vear on a second American edueational problems 

possibl by state ap- tempted solutions. No descriptio 
Cost of the build ton Plan, for.example, is quit 
bv far the m a visit to a Dalton school, preced 
ever carried on at the nniversity at anv one of the plan and followed by a diseu 
vill be met almost equally by private and was actually seen. The study of 
ferences takes on new meaning i 
thinking when he sees within a s 


fifteen of the for such differences. Often such ¢ 
joint salary com ot teachers’ organiza reveal to the student the multipli 
tions of New York announced considering fur culties relating to the situation wl 
ther action toward insuring final adoption of to grasp through ordinary classroom } 
the Ricea bill providing an increase in salaries This method also enables the foreie 
tor New York City school teachers. The bill make intelligent comparisons 01! 
passed the legislature and is betore Governor tutions. 
Smith tor signature. The governor has, how- A unique opportunity is afforded 
ever, announced that he would veto the measure. student enrolled in the Internatio: 
— — of Teachers College, Columbia | 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE such students, unfamiliar with A) 


eational institutions, the institute 1 


FIELD STUDY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


THousANDS of foreign students are annually 


fundamental course, which not on! 
cation in the United States, but 

tion first hand observations of th. 
of schools in different parts of the 


enrolled in our institutions of higher learning. . . : 
is obvious that the entire United St 


Many of these students come to the United . : 
. be ineluded in these visits on account 


States to study education. Nowhere in the , 
af . _ = treme distances to be traveled that 


world has the science of education produced so tended visitation would require Ho 


vast and comprehensive an amount of experi- program this year includes three 1 
mental data. Ordinarily, the foreign student addition to the regular weekly obs 
confines himself to courses consisting of lec- oytstanding schools, either in or neal 
tures, discussions and readings. Oceasionally he City, 

is enrolled in a seminar group. Rarely, how- The first of the major visitations p: 
ever, does he see actual classroom teaching in trip by motor bus to Maryland, \ 
typical situations or get close enough to edu- North Carolina. The group comp: 
cational administration or supervision to see foreign educational students re] 
how it actually functions on the job. Less fre- twenty-two different countries. I 
quently does he get an adequate picture of the visited, both white and colored educat 
social and economic factors affecting education tutions were observed. Traveling 

in the United States. This is particularly true forded a better opportunity to obser 
in the field of elementary and secondary educa- nomic and social conditions, especial! 
tion. In the United States education is diversi- rural communities. All types ot 
fied. While the foreign student may have an’ were seen, rural and urban, colleges 
opportunity to study at first hand the educa- _ versities, industrial and normal scho 
tional organization of the particular school and state departments of educatio: 
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the following representative as a whole, it was 
about Philadelphia, viz., Prince- dergraduate students 
awr, Haverford, Swarthmore, meet. The superiority of the 
ect School and the South Philadel- denced not alone through indications ot 
School tor Girls. The final extended ship but the students likewise possesse 
group to educational ng personalitie Unm 


states. keen interest in their work and ge 
pose were apparent. Without questior 
work ol insti- more’s policy ot care 
here made h coupled 
Previous he men and 
rip the group had studied am admission as 
various provisions now l tactor in this selection. 
right student in American ¢ol dents who read tor Honors 
iw to note na al the selected, which turther account 
were making some attempt nounced superiority. In 
e, especially at Princeton under the important to note that each vear ha 
and at Swarthmore College students electing to take Honors Courses 
nors Courses. Honors Courses ot a possible 200 students in the 
at Swarthmore in 1921 for  vyears 50 are taking the Honors 
doing more independent and hat the proportion should be 
work. Students are permitted t mentation. 
Faculty and students 
’ ‘ the success 
student which rei ment that the 
group of ®ve or six stu teacher 
protessors. Most of the but sti 
pe! dei tly At the end of the mitted tha he wor 
compre hensive examinations, stated that he now njove 
tten, are given over the The more careful preparation 
nations are conducted by reading resulted 
other institutions. and a better m: 
st worth while often escapes reterence Was mace 
mere observation. The group of required of all hon 
both Honors Course pro- vice the students ascribed the incentive 
an informal conference. curacy of statement, clearness of expression 
anding questions raised i » comprehensiveness of treatment In 


eferred to above will be briefly sun words, they must crystallize their ideas 


lice to say that the conference w: tact that the paper must be presented orall: 


| and instructive. In addition the s eritieally diseussed by professors and 


nts visited classes and conferred was also referred to as a merit 
students. The group also made happy innovation at Swarthmore, 
grounds and buildings and took any other single item, marks the 
llege dining hall with the stu- here as ortstanding. 
to foreign students of such While a few students expressed the opinior 
be overstated. The Inter that a member of the Swarthmore staff should 
e is greatly indebted to the’ be on the examining committee, since the home 


‘ 


for such thoughtful cooperation. professor possesses a knowledge at unde! 


ression that Swarthmore has at- _ standing of his student that should operate 
Honors Courses a superior type the final evaluation of the pupil’s work, 


goes without saying. In fact, taken group as a whole favored the present 
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an outside committee. It was the students’ 


opinion that the present plan placed a premium 
upon their work. The faculty also favored the 


outside committee on examination since it not 


only measured the student but also the faculty. 
In this manner it acted as a stimulus to better 
Undoubtedly, the 


Swarthmore are still in 


teaching. since Honors 


Courses at the experi- 
con- 


the 


It comprises ten 


mental stage, it is probably desirable to 
tinue this policy. The intensive nature of 
examination is noteworthy. 
to twelve three-hour papers followed by an oral 
like the fact 


examination work. 


eXamination. Of significance is 


that the 


covers two vears’ 
This brief sketch of the visitation aspect ot 
the fundamental course of the institute for the 
foreign student illustrates one of the numerous 
opportunities presented to students from other 
lands who desire to study educational institu- 
the United States. 
M. C. Det Manzo 


INSTITUTE, 


tions in 


INTERNATIONAI 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COURSES FOR PEACE WORKERS AT 
GENEVA 
A WONDERFUL opportunity is offered to teach- 
ers this summer at Geneva to study the workings 
of the Nations, 
tions and efforts that are made for peace. 
Women’s 


rela- 
The 


International League is giving a six 


League of international 


weeks’ course for peace workers, beginning 
July 26, and there will be shorter courses for 
those who can not take the full course. The 


price for the short two weeks’ course is only 
six dollars. 

The lecturers of this 
Addams and Emily G. 


celle Capy, of France, Gertrude Baer, of Ger- 


school will be Jane 


Saleh, of America, Mar- 


Jarany, of Sweden, Professor 
France, and others to be 
This school will be held in the 
Fellowship School at Grand, a suburb of Ge- 


many, Professor 
Langevin, of an- 


nounced later. 


neva, beautifully situated on the shores of the 
Lake, with a glorious view of Mont Blane. 


Here a number of students can be accom- 


modated with room and board, ranging in price 
from one dollar to two dollars per day, accord- 


ing to the accommodations. The rate of one dol- 


lar is for those who wish to camp out in tents 
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and bathe in the lake. The meals ar 
but they have a fine cook, and, 

that I had there is any sample, on 
wish for more. Those who want to 
and stay at a hotel can find almost 

modations in the city of Geneva. <A 
be run each day from Geneva to Gi; 
people to and from the lectures, or px 


char-a-bane will be engaged to do t! 


Those who desire to inelude the 
school in their vacation will be wiss 
us at once, as the number we can 
limited to one hundred trom Americ: 
Excursions to the beauty spots of § 
land will be arranged for the atten 
the week-ends. This school offers 


chance to see Switzerland and at th 
meet the leaders of thought in the cou 
Europe, and we hope of Asia also. 
the | 


of Geneva, is arranging a week’s cow 


Professor Alfred Zimmern, of 
ternational affairs to be given by th 
men and women from different countries 
ber of them from the Secretariat of the Li 
This 


those at Gland, for five dollars mors 


course can be taken in connect 


‘ 


The Non-Partisan League of Nations Ass 


tion will also give a course of lectures 


ternational affairs, beginning August 15. I! 

is desired to take this course the addit 

will be ten dollars. 
Officials of the 

conduct parties of students of the W. 1. L. $ 


Secretariat will pers 


mer School through the various depart: 
the League and explain the work. The ! 
Office of the League 
aside a special day for the instruction 


national Labor 
students in that department. 

Those who wish to make a special st 
French can take either an elementary « 
an advanced course at the University of G« 
The charge for two weeks is ten dollars, 
ditional two weeks ean be had at a s 
duction. 

These arrangements for summer st 
minimum of cost are so unusual th 
that many teachers will take advantag: 
I shall be glad to reply to any letter 
at 12 


Switzerland. 


to me Rue du Vieux-College, | 


KATHERINE D. | 
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DISCUSSION 


CATION FOR MONEY OR FOR 
LIVING 
ut time we quit so much “selling” 
it tor 
Edu- 


the 


> money and did more selling 
es? In the U. S. Bureau of 
n, No. 22 1917, 
tisties, comparing the weekly wages 
high 
se of pupils who have only an 
the 


for we find 


vho have graduated from 


education tor various 


hteen to twenty-five: 


Wages of el. 
sch, pupil 


Wages of 
h. s. pupil 
$ 7.00 


. ’ 
7 $10.00 


10.75 
l $00 


11.75 
11.75 
12.90 


2.75 31.00 


Holmes, of Pennsylvania State College, 
n World’s Work for July, 1917 (Vol. 
ler the caption “What a College Edu- 

Worth,” that it is worth 


year to the one possessing it; for the 
$1,187 


shows us 


salary of college men is per 
hereas the average salary per year of 
On my desk 


lmirable course of study in “Character 


college man is only $518. 


in use in the elementary schools of 


ur cities, but the whole thing is in a 


re spoiled by the insertion of the above 


T 


s from the government bulletin and by 
tements as: “Every day spent in school 
child $9,” and “The child who stays 
hool to earn less than $9.00 a day is 
ney—not making money.”” 
of course, I know why such figures are 
nd in itself the purpose is a legitimate 
would not have so much quarrel with 
they did not misrepresent the facts. 
h education 


erage wage of a person wit 


pared with that of a person without edu- 


, and then the inference is made that the 


e in earning power of the two is due 
ne factor, education. Here are two dif 


Ss mine, 


ferent situations number of tors in 


the one that are the other, two of the 


and inborn 


What reason 


most prominent 1 “iucation 


native capacity to do, to achieve. 


have we to seize upon the one and assume that 


it alone is responsibie for the difference in 
money earned in the two different cases? 
government bu 


this 


Other statistics in this same 
tend to 


These statistics show that 55 


letin give the lhe to inference. 


per cent. of the 


presidents of the United States, 54 per cent. 


of the vice presidents, 36 per cent. of the con 
gressmen, 47 per cent. ol the speakers of the 
House, 62 per cent. of the secretaries of state, 
50 per cent. of the secretaries of the treasury, 
67 per cent. of the attorneys general and 69 
per cent. of the justices of the Supreme Court 
have been college graduates. A college educa 
tion was not responsible for the fact that the 
Doubtless 


We are 


very fond of preaching the doctrine that Lin 


remainder rose to these positions. 


native capacity was the main factor. 


coln rose to his high position in spite of diffi 


because of his native endow 


The 


high school graduate is higher 


culties superior 
of the 
than that of 
school at the end 
of 


greater 


average 


the 


ment. intelligence level 
average boy or girl who leaves 


of the eighth grade, and the average level 


intelligence of the college graduate is 
than that of the boy or girl who never went to 
doubt that 


native capacity are more responsible for 


college. I not these differences in 
the 
differences in the money earned by the differ 
ent classes of persons than the differences in 
education are. 

But 


emphasis to the money value of education 


I still maintain that we should give less 
any 
way, and more to the value of education in the 
way of making persons decent human beings to 
We do ot 


much to point out ways and means of 
People think too much of that 


have in a social world. need so 


obtain 
ing money. as 


it is. As some one has said: “The pursuit of 


the almighty dollar is the bane of the universe.” 
Instead of placing society’s valuation on educa 
that we 


education is good, 


that 


tion to convince it 


strive to show society there are 


should 


values in life more enduring and socially de 


sirable than money values, and that education 


is one of these. Then perhaps people will be 


more willing to part with their money to get 
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education and to furnish it to their children 


and think of getting an education in order 
Lo lore money. 


Tuos. M. THompson 


HOW SERIOUSLY SHALL THE 
SCHOOL FACE THE PROB- 
LEM OF CHILD AC- 
COUNTING? 


One frequently drops into a group where 
leads to America’s ideals. It 
find 
one present can state with any posi- 


The ex- 


the conversation 


s no uncommon however, to 


that mn 


experience, 


tiveness any or many of these ideals. 
perience of the individuals within the group is 
so varied that it is almost impossible for any 
one opinion to prevail. If this does not econ- 
vince one, a scanning of the statements of our 


acknowledged leaders will show how widely 


divergent are the ideals as reflected in these 
statements. 

There is, however, one rather certain way of 
diseovering a nation’s purpose. This is not on 
the level of actual achievement, but in the con- 
tinued persistence in a given course. In our 
own country this is in no way so clearly re- 
flected as in the scope, growth and persistency 
of the determination to produce a literate pub- 
lie, that is, through the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. 

The whole conception was socialistic, that is, 
we have come to regard socialism as typifying 
a certain centralization of power and as such 
the movement found a great deal of opposition 
on the basis that it was an invasion of private 
rights. In this matter each state had its own 
problem. As an illustration, Governor Patte- 
son, of Pennsylvania, vetoed two such laws— 
one in 1891 and another in 1893—solely on the 
that 


A most illuminating discussion of this 


grounds it was an invasion of private 
rights. 
very phase of the work appears in 1872 on the 
minutes of the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
eation, in which Mr. B. G. Northrup met the 
arguments offered by the opponents to the en- 


The 


points in the arguments against the law were 


actment of a compulsory attendance law. 
as follows: a new crime is created; it interferes 
with the liberty of parents; new powers are 
arrogated by the government; it is un-American 
and not adapted to our free institutions; publie 
education is monarchical in its origin and his- 
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tory; attendance is just as great 
law. 

The mere statement of these point 
opposition shows the force of Opinion t 
to be reckoned with. How successful! 
been reckoned with may be indicate: 


following: 


1 state passed such a law in the 5 
setts). 

~ states 
the 60’s. 

14 states passed 


the 70’s. 


passed such a law in 

such law in 

9 states passed such a law 
the 80’s. 

6 states passed such law 
the 90’s. 

10 states passed such a law 

the 00's. 


which makes a total of forty-two units, « 
ing the District of Columbia as a separate 
That is, by 
acknowledge the validity of this mand 


1910 we had come as a nat 


legislation, in which the state practica 
charge of the child for a period commor 
years. 

The fight in the south was tremendous 
whole matter was shot through and thr 
with race antagonism; there was a refusa 
support a dual system of education; there | 
no trained negro teachers, and the white 
fused to allow their daughters to teach 
children; the effect of each new lynching 
to set the movement back many years; and the 
south had an entire system of more or 
suecessful private schools with a good dea 


money invested. Was the new movement 


put these out of business? The problem in the 
south was typified by that in Louisiana, 1 


which state the assistance of private funds was 


sought to get a system of publie schools under 
The Rosenwald, Slater and Genera! Edu 
eation Board funds are still being used in that 


way. 


state in an effort to convince the public that 
future welfare of it and the nation demand 
that all children, white or black, shal! have an 
opportunity for a school education. 

The culmination of the fight came in rat! 
rapid succession when in 1915 Alabs 
Florida, Texas and South Carolina each p'a 
a compulsory attendance law on its statu 
books, to be followed the next year by Georg 
and Louisiana and the last state in the entire 





10,000 of these were native born. 
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1918. 


America’s 


job in 

me, 

producing a literate publie as 
campaign last 


ng seventy years, 


na movement that covered the 


th compulsory education a 


yn is, “Was this drastie action 
nitting that a democracy should 
t true that people desire an 
within themselves to get 
certain inter 


First, the 


American 


we ean draw 
definite findings. 
flower of 


s the man 
ne to thirty-one years of age 
sed that one out of four could 
spaper nor write a letter home 
These were all of voting age. 
ticipation in government mean? 
requisite in America that the 
covernor should read? 
of the census of 1920. 
n the census is much simpler than 
the draft; therefore it probably 
inderestimates the number of actual 
that in 


illiterates 


ts findings are round 


have five million over 
ave. Lest we point the finger of 
we so frequently do to the alien 
that of 
lions were American born. 


this 


these 
The 
illiterates it 


remind ourselves 


that in group of 
there had been no schooling what 


se we immediately jump to the con 
that the that had 
compulsory education law before the 


seven states not 
the culprits and that these illiterates 

them, but the fact is that the illit- 
re found in all states. Even in Massa- 


hich enacted the first compulsory edu- 


w in this country in 1852, there were 
146,000 illiterates in 1920 and more 
If in 

[-government and literacy go hand 
en we are very far from being ready 


the outcome of this 
tied 


enforcement, which is tied up with 


e question of 


ttendanee is up with our ma- 


abor provisions, which is again tied 


up our entire legisiatio 


during the compulsory ages, now commonly 


cepted as being seven to fourteen as a minimum, 


and a study of the returns clearly indicates that 


in those states where the attendance laws are 


best enforced, all these provisions are in 


hands of a single unit of government 


cational officials—centralizing the responsibility 


and making it possible to hold some one gr 
for results. 

We rather glibly state, probably in our 
mind hold, 
of the 


backed up by our 


subeonsecious children are 


the greatest asset commonwealth, and our 


general belief is legislation 


for the opportunity of school attendance, but 
the 
the 
and individuals, until anything efficiency 


That it has 


resulted is proven from the 1920 census 


we tangle process of accomplishment by 


dividing responsibility between boards 


ean not possibly result. not so 
wh ch 
states that “For this compulsory age—seven to 
in America 1,438,000 


school a day.” 


fourteen years—there were 


children who were not in any 


We need to take the whole matter of child 
for the 


within the schools as the serious 


accounting schools and accounting 
business that 
it is, for the future of the state is completely 
involved in how thoroughly we do our work in 
this accounting. Outside of the content of the 
curriculum we have learned rather effectively 
how to do this accounting inside the schools, 
but the entire job is strictly an educational one, 
and should not be complicated by having any 
the 


not controlled by the education department. 


where along line any agents whatsoever 


The granting of working certificates which 
depends for its facts on exemption, the em 
ployment and control of truant or attendance 
the 


maintenance of 


officers, establishment, supervision and 


parental and truant schools, 
the evidence for the prosecution of violations 
of the law, the supervision of employed boys 
and girls—all these phases of the one process 
are strictly educational matters and the respon- 
sibility should be placed in the hands of the 
executive of the education department. 

In certain states each of the above duties is 
parcelled out to a different officer or board with 
no coherence, unified plan or common determi 
nation. Many decisions are political in nature 
—decisions which determine whether or not the 
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hildren under discussion shall have an _ tion school work a system of trair 
educational chance comparable with the others persons in retail distribution, and 
of the state. In the requests for exceptions to 400 boys and girls have passed from tly 
the law made to boards of several members— _ fterry-roud Continuation School 
as is still true in certain states—the opportu- London and suburban stores. The g 
nity tor pull, persuasion and influence is per- whether those children have had 
fect. Are we looking for a new educational liberal general education before pa 
topic for our conventions, or for a project tor vocational continuation school. It is ¢ 


me organization, we have it in “An Elfective that Sir Richard Burbidge is loo! 


Program lor Child Accounting.” to secondary and publie schools as 


ki. EVERETT CORTRIGHT supply, and from the point of view 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT he is undoubtedly right. 
The need of liberal preliminary 


QUOTATIONS comes out even more clearly in th 


dustries of a highly technical character, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION the optical industry. The Astronom 
Tuk Optical Convention at the Imperial Col- as president of the Optical Convent 
lege of Science and Technology and the London _ that to him the industry was almost s) 
conferences on vocational education in its rela with the advance of knowledge and t! 
tion to retail distribution in the past week have of science. The Prime Minister, s; 
supplied ideas that should guide and stimulate the same convention, pointed out that 
the joint operations of business and education. optics was an essential science in thi 
The difficulty that educationists have to face is against disease and in all the processes « 
one that the president of the National Union of zation. Great Britain dominated the 
Teachers formulated at Portsmouth. A liberal until the latter part of the nineteent 
general education must forerun vocational but by 1914 our home works were nea! 
training if the latter is to be of real service to whelmed by foreign competition. So gr: 
the community. Sir R. W. Burbidge, in his — the position that after the war the Britis! 
speech welcoming the president of the Board of ernment safeguarded the productions 
Education to the conference on training for re- tical trade and made a substantial grant 
tail distribution, said that the employers wanted British Scientific Instrument Research 
to encourage parents to induce their children tion. The result has been that once again | 
from secondary and public schools to take up Britain has in this field reached the height 
the work. He insisted that there is no finer in- technical perfection. In such an indus 


+, 


dustry in which young people could engage’ essential that the workers should 
than retail distribution. The type of children thorough liberal education. But the p 
to which Sir Richard Burbidge referred would is one of general application. In any 
have had already a liberal education. For any an untrained mind can not approach vo 
other type it is educationally certain that the work with that alertness and sense ot 
industry of retail distribution would become in and responsibility which is essential 

a great number of cases a blind-alley employ- work is to be achieved. Employers ver 
ment. It is not only useless but dangerous to erally complain that boys and girls o1 
draft children before the age of at least six- coming straight from the elementary scho 
teen years into the work of retail distribution. industry or business are inefficient. The 
The president of the Board of Education de- planation is that they must be inefl 
clared that business people must get into close fourteen. The employer who complains 
and permanent touch with the teachers. If that in fact, not expect very much from | 
is done, it is clear that the teachers will oppose child at that age. The recent Report « 
any scheme of vocational and technical educa- tional Guidance issued by the Medical Kt 
tion which is not based on a liberal general edu- Council, summarized in these columns « 
eation. The London County Council during 3, makes melancholy reading in so tat 


the past three years has developed as continua- a record of vocational failure. Th 
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at primarily concerns men who entered the colleg 
is not so much to dis- there last year. 
ems immediately suited to It is beyond the limits of this 
sent powers, but rather to direct in detail the arrangement and wordir 


1e permanent employment which items contained in the questionnaire as 


sty the child’s fullest needs. to give a detailed tabulation of thé separate 


4 


ade must face this fact and real- items. All that will be attempted here is a briet 


operation with the teachers and presentation ot the results on a few of the ques 
tive bodies a persistent effort tions raised. 
to find tor each child work that (1) Yo what extent does the 

the child’s potential powers.—T he resentation of college freshmen vary u 


of the London Times. occupations of their parents? The answer 


Si pliement 


Le this question is based upon a comparison of 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND percentages ol college students whose fathers b« 


STATISTICS long to certain occupational groups with the 
percentages represented in the general popula 

WHY DO PERSONS GO TO tion. Since, for example, there are 32.5 per 
COLLEGE! cent. of fathers (men from forty-five to sixty- 

o believe in higher education are four years of age in Colorado according to the 
rying to influence qualified young fourteenth federal census, 1920) who are agri 


ttend college. In their arguments  eylturists, we should expect 32.5 per cent. of 
various reasons for college atten- freshman students to be children of agricul 
these reasons apparently sound  turists if all occupational groups were equally 
cing to themselves. It occurred to represented. There are, however, only 22.2 per 

r, however, that it might be valuable as cent. of the freshmen who gave their father’s 
teresting to find out from freshmen  oecupation as agriculture. This shows that the 
ist arrived at college why they are number of children of agriculturists in the 
least why they think they are there. freshman class is only two thirds of the ex 
gly, in the fall of 1924, through the pected quota. The results obtained in the above 
yperation of the officials in the several manner reveal that college freshmen are re 
ns, & questionnaire was distributed to  eruited from the homes of professional men, 

en of the following schools: the Uni- public officials and persons engaged in commer- 
Colorado, the Colorado Agricultural jal pursuits in much larger. numbers than the 

he Colorado State Teachers College, proportion of adults engaged in these occupa- 

rn State College of Colorado, the Col- tions would lead one to expect. If the figures 
School of Mines, the University of obtained may be taken as reflecting the condi- 
Colorado College, and the Colorado tion in general, the child of the professional 

's College. Replies to the questionnaire man has twenty times the chance for a college 
ceived from 1,224 men and 1,343 education that the child of a laborer has, while 

a total of 2,567 college freshmen. The the child of a merchant has eight times the 
ire amounted to 78.2 per cent. of the chance of the child of a laborer. The oppor- 
registration in the eight institutions for tunity of children of the several occupational 
rst half year of 1924-25. Since there are classes compared to that of the child of a 
ido no other schools of higher learning |aborer, the latter being considered as unity, is 
considerable number of students, the found to be as follows: for manufacturing, 2; 
tained in the 2,567 blanks may be con- for agriculture and for building trades, 3.5; for 

ed to be quite representative of the fresh- technical engineering, 4; for mechanical trades, 
article is based upon ‘‘A Study of Cer- 4.5; for commercial pursuits, 8; for public offi- 
’ cials, 10; and for liberal professions, 20. 


rs influencing College Attendance,’’ an 
1 master’s thesis prepared by the writer (2) What influence on college attendance is 
ed in the library of the Western State attributed to various persons with whom the 


' Colorado. freshmen have been associated? In answering 
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the questions concerning the influence of vari- 
ous persons, the students made use of the ex- 
pressions, none, very little, little, much and very 
much. The answers were given a mathematical 
expression by assigning the values 0, 1, 2, 3 
and 4 to them in the order here given. 

A comparison of occupational groups shows 
very little difference in the amounts of influence 
attributed to fathers of different occupations, 
although to the fathers in the trades, labor and 
agricuitural groups less influence was attributed 
than to the fathers engaged in the liberal and 
technical proltessions. 

A further comparison was made between the 
influence exerted by the fathers and mothers 
who had attended college and the influence of 
parents who had not attended college. So far 
as the judgment of the children is reliable, it 
appears that in stimulating college attendance 
on the part of their children, the influence of 
parents who have attended college is somewhat 
greater than the influence of those parents who 
have not, and that there is a greater difference 
between the influence attributed to the two 
groups of fathers than between the two groups 
of mothers. Ranking the groups of parents ac- 
cording to decreasing amounts of influence 
places the college mothers first, the non-eollege 
mothers and college fathers next and the non- 
college fathers last. 

Taking all members of the family without 
regard to their having attended college, the 
freshmen judge the influence of the mother to 
be greater than that of the father, and the 
father’s influence ahead of that of the brothers 
and sisters. Both male and female students 
credited the mother with greater influence than 
the father. 

One would expect that the desires of young 
people to attend college would be influenced 
more or less by persons who are not in their 
immediate families. Therefore a comparison 
was made of the influence of the high school 
principal, the high school teachers, college in- 
structors or officials and students who were al- 
ready enrolled in the college which the freshman 
had just entered. By the method of weighting 
previously explained the influence attributed to 


these persons ranks as follows: first, high school 
teachers (1.8) ; second, the high school principal 
(1.5); third, students of the institution (1.2) ; 








and fourth, college instructors or o! 
These degrees of influence are distinc 
than those of the parents, which } 
weighting were 3.2 for the mother 


A further interesting fact is revealed 
the principals and teachers of the sma 
schools were said to exercise the great 
It appears, further, 
of the school affects the influence o} 
cipal more definitely than the influ 
In schools of less than on: 
students, two to four hundred 
over six hundred students, the influ 
principal was judged by the fresh: 
2.5, 1.9, and 0.9 respectively. 
ing figures for the high school teach 


A few persons other than those 
tioned were listed by the student as h 
an influence upon his desire to 
Friends were mentioned by 8 per 
tives, by 6 per cent.; employers, 
professional men, by 5 per cent.; other 
by 2 per cent.; and college gra 


Thus, if the judgment of these 
reliable, it is evident that while parent 
the greatest degree of influence upon t! 
of the student to attend college, other 
not in the family share in the total int 
and that the student recognizes varying 
of influence among these persons. 

(3) What part in 
freshmen has preparation for vocation: 
may judge from the answers given, it 
very considerable part. 
students (67.8 per cent.) stated that 
preparing for professional careers, tral 
which is gained in college. 
inelude the students who have not yet mad 
definite decision concerning their lite work, ! 
who expect to make their choice as a result 
experiences and knowledge obtained whl 


Seven out of ever 


tending college. Inclusion of this latter 
might run the percentage as high as 
And not only were most of the stu: 
ing of vocations, but two out of every 

eated a desire for the higher and better 
There was a slight disposit 
the part of the female students | 
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it they were preparing through their 


training “to become independent if 


it is the financial status of college 

Were higher education restricted to 
ally able, the colleges of Colorado 
eive less than half the present num- 
That the student's 
o not permit him to “pay as he goes” 


freshmen annually. 


ted by the following summary of the 
received: 60 per cent. of the men and 
cent. of the women students would be re- 
to work at least a part of their way 
ch college; while 96 per cent. of the men 
devote four or more years to college 
pproximately one half of them do not 
cient finance to remain in college for 

an three years without assistance from 

e the family; the average male student 
sa 4.2 
ent to last him but 2.6 years; the average 


years college course with funds 


e student plans to attend college for 3.5 
Thus 


that there are more students at- 


ith funds sufficient for 2.8 years. 
dent 
¢ college who must make their way in 


part at least or depend upon outside assistance 


llege after graduation from high school. 


there are students whose resources are al- 
sufficient to meet the cost of securing a 


lleriate edueation. 


\ tabulation of results by institutions shows 


at the teacher-training colleges are attended 


reshmen who on the average are least able 
nance a eollege education. 


An interesting condition, which appears to be 


ted to the financial status of students, came 
ght in studying the interval which had 
psed between high school graduation and col- 
entrance. It appears that women are less 
than men to delay their entrance into 
Fig- 


res obtained upon this point show that 70 


t. of the female and 61 per cent. of the 


freshmen entered college without inter- 


tion, and that 12 per cent. of the females 


20 per cent. of the males had graduated 


high school a year before they had entered 


Perhaps this is one reason why the 


rage ages of the male and female freshmen 
19.2 and 18.6 years, respectively. 


What reasons do freshmen give for at- 


) college? In some ways the most illumi- 
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nating, perhaps also the most interesting, data 
of the study were secured in the responses which 
the 
In this the student was directed 


were made to the last item contained in 
questionnaire. 
to “list in order of their strength three or more 
ot the most important reasons which caused him 
to desire a higher education than he had re- 
Better than 90 


per cent. of the freshmen listed two or more 


eeived in the High School.” 


reasons and only two per cent. made no reply 
at all. 
the 2,567 students was slightly more than 6,500. 


The total number of reasons given by 


A few of the reasons are here quoted in the 


words of the freshmen in order to show the 


nature and range of the answers: 


that had from 


high school work in the ditch. 


I saw other fellows graduated 


I know of no immediate occupation into which 


a high school graduate can go. 


To prepare myself so that I will be able to sup 
port myself and family as I would like to have 
been supported myself. 


The persistence of my mother who is determined 
that I shall have a complete education. 


Because laying everything else aside, it gives a 
better prestige in business and hence heightens 


your chances for success. 
Desire to be cultured rather than brutish. 
To make myself more responsible to my country. 


I have been through the School of Hard Knocks 
and was anxious to see what there is to a univer 
sity education. 

Present deman: 


day competition 


education. 


To develop mentally, morally and spiritually. 

througl: 
more than if 
do the think 


Away from home working your way 
school makes you think a great deal 
you were home having someone else 
ing for you. 

While the reasons given offered considerable 
difficulty to one who would classify them, it was 
possible to get tentative answers to three or 
four questions which may be raised in this con- 


nection. 
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(¢ | t desire to parti pate in the a 
Livitie ( Collect for their < present value 
or 1s 1t some concert or the t e that moves 
voung people to go to college? Js ‘ ege life 
or preparat ? for the future fi mina? 
‘77 r > 

It be that the responses « the res! 
mer re somewhat unre ble on this point It 
is conceivable that many of them would hes 
tate to say that college means prin arily a good 
time to them even though it might be true 
Perhaps there was a tendency on the part of all 


of them to give reasons that might be considered 
“ood” by others. 


At all 


cern numbered 4,400, or 67 per cent., while im- 


events, reasons indicating future con 
mediate purposes were indicated by 2,100, or 35 
per cent. of the total of 6,500 reasons given by 
the freshmen. Furthermore, as mentioned pre- 
viously, 67.8 per cent. of the students stated 
that they were preparing for professional ca- 
reers, training for which is gained in college. 
Just four less than three hundred responses 
aspect of “college life” as a 


included some 


reason for wanting to go to college. One stu- 
dent stated that he wanted to gain that “some- 
thing you get in college that you can not get 
have no name for it’; while an- 
other that 
college that can not be replaced by living or 
Whatever may be 


“ath- 


elsewhere— I 


remarked “there are four years at 
working at an occupation.” 


included—“experience,” “friendships,” 


letics” and other phases of college contacts 

“college life’ made an appeal only to the extent 
of 296, or 4.5 per cent., of the total number of 
reasons assigned for attending college. 
(b) To 


reasons for attending college in terms of per- 


what extent do students state their 


sonal culture and development? 

Slightly more than 2,200, or 34 per cent., of 
the reasons assigned show interest in personal 
culture or development. In fact 729 students 
(28.4 per cent.) replied that they desired “to 


gain more knowledge,” “to have a higher edu- 


cation,” or “to receive more general culture.” 
Four hundred ninety-eight, or 19.4 per cent., 
wished to “grow socially,” “to be able to meet 
, 


or “to feel at ease among 


“to 


others more easily,’ 


people.” “To gain a broader view of life, 


appreciate the higher values of life,” or “to 


receive more real enjovment fro; 


f x pressed by +2 


different voung 


young women (13.3 per cent. of all 

(ec) Does the college freshman fee } 
aga nto society or is ne thinkina « 
S¢ f?z 


A definite obligation or concen 


implied in the answers of 342 freshmen (133 
per cent.) who gave as a reason for attending 
college their wish “to become a better Citizen.” 


“to serve others more worthily” or “to serve m, 
posterity.” 

(d) Additional miscellaneous reasons suggest. 
ing motives which reflect individual person; 
qualities or circumstances may be noted in the 
responses which follow (frequencies in the 6,500 
answers are indicated by the numbers): “like 
to go to school,” 47; “desire to go away trom 
school,” 26; 


home,” 27; “too young to quit 


“matter of course,” 25; “no particular reason 
for going to work and not going on to school.” 
6; “more fun to go to school than to work,” 6: 
“received a scholarship,” 5; “personal de- 
sire,” 4. 

It is evident, then, that when asked to as- 
sign reasons for going to college, freshmen place 
vocational considerations first ; that about a third 
have a notion that they are seeking some kind 
of personal development; that a considerable 
number think in terms of citizenship or service; 
that only a comparatively few admit their in- 
terest in “college life”; and that various other 


motives play their part. 


CONCLUSIONS 
This study, based upon replies from 2,567 
college freshmen, has shown within the limits of 
the method and data the bearings of certain 


factors upon college attendance. That there 
are other factors needing investigation—for ex- 


ample, intelligence—is, of course, obvious. Sinet 
the article is itself a summary, no restatement 
of findings will be made at this point. One is 
strongly tempted to point out apparent bear- 
ings of some of the facts adduced—the relative 
poverty of students in teachers colleges is a case 
in point—but that would take the discussion be- 
yond the limits chosen for the article. 
Ray B. HoiiinGsHes 
CrrIpPLE CREEK HIGH SCHOOL, 
CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO 








